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A  REVIEW  OF  THIS  AND  THAT 

The  Editor 


CKNOWLEDGMENT.  —  For  the 
thirteenth  time,  the  proceedings  of 
Professor  Rose’s  society,  devoted  to 
the  selection  and  discussion  of  the  best  books 
for  teachers  are  chronicled  in  this  Edu¬ 
cational  Review.  With  a  conviction  that 
conversation  upon  things  that  matter  is  an 
exercise  of  intelligence  desired  by  healthy 
school  men  and  women,  he  and  the  talented 
Mrs.  Rose  have  inspired  and  guided  this 
even  score  of  scholars  to  the  point  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  authors,  publishers,  librarians,  and  read¬ 
ers  that  a  book  review  need  not  be  dull. 
When  you  consider  this  carefully  you  will 
conclude  that  to  make  a  venture  like  this 
requires  considerable  courage.  Book¬ 
reviewing  is  serious  business.  You  attempt 
in  five  minutes  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
laborious  work  of  more  than  a  thousand 
hours.  It  would  be  a  sorry  author  not  to 
hold  his  book  as  the  darling  of  his  heart. 
That  in  these  thirteen  months  the  Biblio- 
logoi  have  in  his  estimation  wounded  only 
one  reader  and,  if  he  speaks  truly,  not  at  all 
deeply,  is  a  triumph  of  American  generosity 
and  good  manners.  These  amateurs  in  the 
sometimes  savage  art  of  criticism  do  take 
their  service  seriously.  We  have  the  word 
of  both  Congreve  and  Addison  that  when  we 
are  serious  we  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
dull.  Unless  the  good-natured  intelligentsia 
who  write  to  the  editor  prefer  complimenting 
to  truth-telling,  the  plants,  in  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  Rose-garden  are  losing  none  of  the 
charm  of  healthy  blooming. 

An  educational  review  must  review.  A 


summary  of  the  scattered  remarks  of  laymen 
culled  from  the  press,  an  array  of  essays  of 
schoolmen  who  are  thinking  of  progress, 
a  batch  of  news  from  the  doings  of  a  national 
association — these  can  by  no  means  justify 
the  magazine’s  title  unless  it  adds  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  matured  and  sober  conclusions 
of  the  students  of  education  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  books. 

The  book-review  is  therefore  a  necessity. 
Publishers  are  skeptical  of  its  value.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  skeptical  of  many  things.  Skepti¬ 
cism  is  a  protective  coloring.  What  can 
take  the  place  of  a  book  review?  Advertise¬ 
ment  ?  That’s  a  brief  review.  Exposure  in 
a  shop  window?  This  magazine’s  window, 
its  front  cover,  shows  the  books.  Conver¬ 
sation?  That  is  where  Professor  Rose’s 
coterie  functions.  He  has  asked  how  many 
read  the  minutes  of  his  meetings.  I  person¬ 
ally  know  of  twenty  who  do — the  members 
themselves.  Then  there  is  the  editor,  and 
Claude  Leland,  the  librarian  of  the  New 
York  Schools,  Payson  Smith,  Secretary 
Doudna,  and  Mrs.  Dorsey  of  Los  Angeles. 
Furthermore,  they  say  that  the  reviews, 
more  interesting  than  most  book  analyses 
at  the  beginning,  have  grown  more  readable 
by  experience.  The  meeting  recorded  in 
this  number  is  full  of  meat,  well  seasoned, 
savory,  nutritious.  Therefore  this  acknowl¬ 
edgment  to  the  Bibliologoi.  May  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  and  sift  the  books  the  editor 
sends  them.  May  they  keep  on  preferring 
reading  to  retrogression.  That  after  thir¬ 
teen  months  of  meeting  this  lively  club  has 
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all  its  members  still  reading  is  a  tribute  to 
the  professional  spirit  of  American  teachers 
or  to  the  excellence  of  the  prandial  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  Roses.  Furthermore,  to  make 
one  bundle  of  the  books  received  and  turn 
them  all  over  to  a  syndicate  like  this  instead 
of  peddling  appeals  to  this  and  that  pro¬ 
fessed  busy  school  man  is  a  performance  so 
simple,  speedy,  and  satisfactory  that  the 
thought  of  any  dissolution  of  the  book- 
reviewers’  union  is  dreadful.  Vivant  Bihlio- 
logoiy  vivat  patety  vivat  dominay  Rosa. 

Time  for  a  Compendium. — Yesterday  I 
was  in  court.  Attorneys  Frank  Righeimer 
and  Ralph  Condee  were  arguing  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  pass 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  system.  On  the  table,  to  which  they 
had  been  brought  from  the  offices  of  these 
gentlemen,  were  thirty-three  law  books  with 
slips  of  paper  used  to  locate  desired  pages. 
As  Squire  Righeimer  proceeded  to  quote  the 
law  Mr.  Condee  handed  him  book  after  book. 
You  would  hear  what  the  judge  decided  in 
the  case  of  Cusack  vs.  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Wilson  against  the 
Rockford  School  Board.  Through  the  open 
door,  at  the  judge’s  right,  you  could  see 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  entirely  covered  by 
serried  ranks  of  law  books. 

How  do  the  attorneys  find  these  decisions  ? 
By  an  index  of  course.  Hundreds  of  expert 
students  have  combed  the  court  proceedings 
and  under  every  conceivable  catch  word 
which  might  be  the  idea  in  the  head  of  a 
searcher  they  have  catalogued  the  cases. 
This  profession  has  its  facts  digested  and 
classified. 

A  boy,  in  the  boarding  house  where  I  was 
in’J^the  summer,  underwent  some  sort  of  a 
spasm  and  fell  unconscious.  The  only 
physician  available  was  a  young  man  a  half 
a  mile  distant.  When  he  arrived  the  boy 
was  out  of  his  fit.  Young  medico  asked 
many  questions  and  said  very  little,  gave  a 
few  suggestions  and  said  he  would  look  in 
later  in  the  afternoon.  When  he  came  back 
he  was  a  most  interesting  talker  on  the 
subject  of  spasms,  spells,  and  similar  slips 


of  nature.  Why?  The  doctor  has  a  digest 
similar  to  the  lawyer’s.  By  means  of  an 
index,  cross-referenced  and  sub-titled,  he  can 
run  down  the  concentrated  experiences  of 
thousands  of  practitioners  appertaining  to 
every  sort  of  misfortune  that  has  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  human  frame. 

We  are  poor  for  want  of  these  time  savers. 
Johnson’s  school  board  is  being  pushed  by  a 
prominent  member  into  passing  a  resolution 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  day-school 
teachers  in  the  night  schools.  Johnson  has 
a  faint  recollection  of  having  seen,  once, 
somewhere,  an  account  of  some  town  having 
done  that  and  wrecked  its  evening  school 
system.  Where  was  it?  When  was  it? 
Few  men  can  hold  such  details  in  their 
memory.  Thompson’s  board  is  being  bom¬ 
barded  with  protests  against  increasing  the 
average  membership  of  high-school  classes. 
Thompson  is  sure  he  once  read  a  statistical 
study  showing  that  nobody  suffered  when 
the  high-school  classes  were  made  larger. 
Where,  oh  where?  What  is  the  effect  of 
using  departmental  teaching  in  the  sixth 
grade?  In  the  fifth?  Lower?  It  has  been 
tried.  Where?  What  were  the  measurable 
results?  Who  is  using  the  spelling  methods 
in  vogue  in  Brown’s  school  system  with  what 
measured  results  as  compared  with  the 
spelling  methods  in  Smithville? 

How  are  you  going  to  find  out  regarding 
the  specific  matter  that  is  bothering  you? 
You  jump  for  the  help  of  a  questionnaire. 
But  in  half  the  school  circles  now  the 
questionnaire  has  been  ostracised  as  imperti¬ 
nent,  ungentlemanly,  impolite,  ill-bred,  dis¬ 
courteous,  bad  mannered,  vulgar,  obtrusive, 
and  a  nuisance.  If  you  can  get  your  Board 
to  spend  the  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  which 
are  the  dues,  you  can  get  your  facts  from  the 
Research  Bureau  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  Commissioner  Tigert’s  office 
is  very  obliging  in  the  way  of  looking  up  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  on  record  in  the  library  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
But  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  can  find  his 
facts  thirty  and  one-half  times  quicker  than 
we. 

This  morning  I  was  talking  with  William 
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Lane,  librarian  of  Harvard,  and  Frank 
Chase  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Later, 
Dorcas  Bishop,  librarian^  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  came  in,  and 
Willis  Uhl  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Education.  Then  came  Michigan 
University’s  librarian,  William  Bishop; 
Ruth  Abbott,  librarian  of  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago;  and 
Phineas  Windsor,  librarian  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  None  of  these  knew  of  any 
compendium  or  digest  of  educational  con¬ 
clusions.  Doctor  Uhl  said  there  is  great 
need  of  one.  Every  fact,  conclusion,  result 
should  be  recorded  in  a  digest  and  made 
accessible  by  an  adequate  reference  and  in¬ 
dex  system.  Mr.  Lane  and  Miss  Bishop 
think  John  Wolcott’s  and  John  Norton’s 
occasional  pamphlets  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  and  the  National  Association  are  the 
nearest  approach.  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Sear- 
son,  out  in  Lincoln,  issue  an  educational 
digest  every  month  but  it  is  an  educational 
magazine.  Jts  publishers  make  it  bright, 
vivacious,  and  attractive.  Completeness 
would  stifle  it.  The  Bruce  clan  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  issue  in  their  School-Board  Journal  a 
large  number  of  legal  decisions  on  school 
matters.  Their  organization  for  collecting 
news  is  superior  but  they,  too,  run  an 
“interesting”  project.  Every  educational 
editor  I  consulted  doubted  whether  there 
are  enough  school  men  who  can  raise  the 
price  that  a  bare  digest  of  facts  and  con¬ 
clusions  would  cost,  Mr.  Bishop  said  he 
devoutly  wished  there  were  a  digest  in  edu¬ 
cation  comparable  to  those  in  medicine,  law, 
and  other  callings.  It  would  be  a  godsend 
to  the  students  and  professors  in  Ann  Arbor. 
They  must  go  through  the  Wilson  indexes  to 
periodical  literature.  Miss  Abbott  expressed 
the  same  idea.  Mr.  Windsor  said  the 
National  Association  appointed  Thomas 
Briggs,  Burdette  Buckingham,  and  Stuart 
Courtis  in  1921  to  devise  a  compendium. 
Some  of  the  large  libraries  have  tried  to 
interest  the  Wilsons  in  making  an  index  for 
educational  material  similar  to  their  agri¬ 
cultural  digest.  You  can  conjecture  why  a 
Arm  so  expert  in  tabulating  doesn’t  tackle 


our  aflFairs.  We  are  numerous  enough  but, 
alas,  too  many  of  us  have  been  delayed  in 
developing  the  professional  slant.  There 
has  been  too  much  getting  by  with  making 
a  demonstration  rather  than  with  demon¬ 
strating.  Doctor  Windsor  sincerely  hopes 
educational  leaders  will  do  their  utmost  to 
get  this  long-felt  want  satisfied.  Mr.  Chase 
considers  us  much  in  the  dark  for  lack  of  an 
educational  digest.  He  thinks  the  idea 
only  waiting  for  a  strong  impulse  to  put  it 
into  operation.  He  wants  the  Review  to 
interest  Joy  Morgan  and  John  Tigert  and 
especially  H.  W.  Wilson,  the  expert  index 
man,  in  the  project. 

Later  in  the  day  Elizabeth  Baldwin, 
librarian  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia, 
retold  me  she  regrets  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  exists.  There  are  Hood’s  Digest  of 
School  Lawsy  1915;  and  Finnegan’s  Judicial 
Decisionsy  New  York  schools,  1913;  Miss 
Baldwin,  like  the  others,  points  to  the 
Wilson  Company,  New  York.  All  the 
librarians  appear  to  love  them.  But,  say 
they  all,  the  firm  would  have  to  be  convinced 
that  there  would  be  enough  subscribers  to 
warrant  undertaking  a  work  of  this  kind. 
Miss  Baldwin  told  me  that  she  has  so  many 
enquiries  from  all  over  the  country  for 
Indexes  of  educational  facts  and  conclusions 
that  it  shows  the  time  to  be  ripe  to  start  such 
an  enterprise. 

Then  I  talked  with  Commissioner  Tigert 
who  reminded  me  that  the  Bureau  Library 
furnishes  information  for  the  asking — as  far 
as  possible.  The  Bureau  compiles  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  book  reviews,  summaries  of  edu¬ 
cational  magazines  and  issues  copies  of  book 
lists  arranged  according  to  subject.  He, 
too,  lauds  the  Wilsons. 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  next  rung  needed 
on  our  educational  ladder:  a  digest  of 
“matters  that  have  been  proved  and  found 
fit.”  The  favor  of  eminent  educators  like 
that  of  princes  does  not  prove  that  a  measure 
is  wise,  as  witness  many  a  Bell-and-Land- 
caster  method  wasting  lives  for  years  under 
the  patronage  of  some  pompous  apostle 
superior  to  measuring  his  product.  If  there 
were  only  one  teacher  in  the  world  he  would 
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be  justified  in  composing  his  plans  of  teach-  great  glory.  Also,  librarians  will  lore  you 
ing  on  the  basis  of  his  unhampered  reason,  as  they  do  the  Wilsons. 

But  when  thousands  of  ways  have  been 

tried  and  hundreds  found  by  repeated  Two  National  Holidays  This  Month. — May 

appraisals  of  results  consistently  to  fail,  I  remind  you  that  however  out  of  the  habit 
common  economy  requires  a  record  of  any  school  man  may  be,  his  celebration  of 
attempts  and  failures  for  the  guidance  of  the  birthdays  of  the  only  two  Americans 
productive  effort.  A  multitude  of  workers  honored  by  a  cessation  of  gainful  labor 
are  pursuing  research.  Teachers  colleges,  really  makes  a  valuable  gift  to  the  cherished 
normal  schools,  universities,  are  setting  all  possessions  of  his  school  children.  A  simple, 
their  older  students  at  it.  You  cannot  get  a  short,  a  solemn  ceremonial  reading  by  the 
your  certificate  from  these  organizations  head  of  the  school  on  the  morning  of  Febru- 
without  doing  some  of  it.  Unless  we  have  ary  ii  and  of  February  21  sinks  deeper  into 
a  codification  of  our  findings  our  professional  the  hearts  of  school  children  for  their  better- 
gains  are  a  mess.  Here  is  a  monument  ment  than  many  trivial  minded  people 
some  of  you,  maybe,  can  erect  to  your  realize. 

A  REVIEW  OF  LAYMEN’S  VIEWS 

By  Newspaper  Editors 

AT  LEAST  six  metropolitan  dailies  use  for  now,*  declared  Mr.  Lowell.  No 
when  the  management  desires  school  doubt  every  educator  who  heard  him  ap- 
matters  commented  upon,  assign  the  plauded  the  sentiment  and  agreed  to  the 
task  to  editors  who  perform  all  the  school  importance  of  the  proposition, 
work  done  for  their  own  newspaper.  But  “The  problem  of  enlisting  a  greater 
most  of  the  extracts  that  come  to  us  from  enthusiasm  for  study  needs  to  be  recognized 
the  news  press  still  appear  to  be  written  by  and  solved.  The  solution,  as  President 
amateurs  whose  preparation  for  handling  Lowell  says,  does  not  consist  in  abolishing 
educational  topics  is  scanty.  A  hundred  athletics  or  the  other  extraneous  pursuits 
and  twenty-nine  years  ago  President  Wash-  of  college  life,  for  in  place  of  these  would 
ington  cited  education  as  in  the  front  rank  of  come  a  train  of  evils.  Somehow  the  student 
national  interests.  Sixty-six  years  ago  must  be  put  into  a  different  attitude  toward 
President  Lincoln  considered  it  “the  most  the  serious  business  of  intellectual  work, 
important  question  we  as  a  people  can  be  He  must,  as  President  Lowell  suggests,  be 
interested  in.**  Perhaps  the  public  interest  made  to  feel  that  scholarship  is  worthwhile — 
has  grown  not  so  rapidly  as  some  of  the  then  he  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to  attain  it. 
old-time  thinkers  thought  it  should,  but  it  “  Sometimes  a  problem  is  half  solved  when 
certainly  is  not  going  backward.  Here  is  it  is  accurately  stated.  The  head  of  Har- 
the  best  of  this  month*s  gleaning.  vard  has  so  stated  this  problem  which  con¬ 

fronts  all  universities. 

The  Crux  of  the  College  Problem  “One  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  recommendations 

is  for  closer  contact  between  students  and 
The  Boston  Traveller  quotes  the  Presi-  instructors.  This  would  help.  But  it  can 
dent  of  Harvard  and  commends  him :  only  be  accomplished  if  instructors  are 

“‘We  can  only  give  the  world  leaders  of  human.  The  universities  have  too  many 
proper  learning  by  arousing  in  our  youth  a  men  on  their  faculties  who  are  not  human, 
love  and  desire  for  the  things  they  have  no  They  are  highly  trained  specialists.  They 
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know  their  subjects.  They  do  not  know 
life.  Their  mental  achievements  do  not 
attract  youth,  who  say  to  themselves, 
*If  weVe  got  to  be  like  that,  we’d  rather  not 
be  scholars.* 

“The  colleges  need  instructors  who  are 
gifted  with  understanding,  sympathy,  ap¬ 
proachableness.  Such  men  and  only  such 
men  can  arouse  in  undergraduates  a  desire 
for  learning.  There  is  no  substitute  for  an 
inspiring  personality  in  the  teacher.” 


Give  Teachers  Pay  When  Due 

This  good  stuff  is  an  editorial  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  American: 

“  Slow  payment  of  taxes  may  be  the  cause 
for  the  lack  of  ready  money  in  the  State 
treasury,  as  is  declared.  That  should  be  no 
excuse  for  keeping  the  teachers  waiting. 

“When  funds  are  slow  in  coming  into  the 
city  treasury  the  City  Register  borrows  a 
few  million  dollars  and  the  payrolls  are  met 
promptly. 

“The  State  could  and  should  do  the  same 
thing  or,  as  an  alternative,  transfer  from 
other  funds  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the 
teachers.  Perhaps  it  would  if  teachers  in 
the  counties  were  as  strong  politically  as 
are  the  city  employes  as  a  whole  and  if  with¬ 
holding  their  pay  had  as  immediate  and 
strong  a  local  reaction. 

“At  best  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
county  teachers  are  overpaid.  They  need 
every  cent.  They  need  it  now.  They 
ought  to  have  it  NOW.” 


Legitimate  Absence  of  Pupils 

“Supt.  Frank  W.  Ballou  of  the  public 
schools  has  prepared  a  list  of  seven  accepta¬ 
ble  excuses  for  absent  school  children  and  has 
submitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
approval.  These  new  excuses,  which  will 
supersede  the  old  ones,  due  to  the  compul¬ 
sory  school  attendance  law  in  the  District 
range  from  sickness  of  the  pupil  to  unusual 
emergency. 

“Absent  students,  if  the  recommendation 
goes  through,  will  have  to  stay  within  the 


scope  of  the  seven  excuses,  although  an 
*  unusual  emergency*  might  mean  almost 
anything.  No  longer  will  a  pupil  be  able 
to  stay  away  simply  because  he  feels  a  trifle 
badly:  that  is,  unless  he  can  get  a  doctor’s 
certificate  to  back  him  up. 

“Of  course,  if  a  subpoena  is  served  on  him 
by  court  of  ‘competent  jurisdiction’  or  he 
is  ‘detained’  by  the  civil  authorities,  he  will 
be  able  to  offer  excuses  numbered  four  or  five 
to  his  teacher,  which  will,  under  the  new 
regulations,  be  a  valid  reason  for  absenting 
himself. 

“It  is  evident  that  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  intends  to  be  sure  that  every  child  of 
school  age  in  the  District  will  receive  an 
education.  This  determination,  although 
probably  not  appreciated  by  the  children 
themselves,  will  work  manifold  benefits 
upon  their  future  lives  and  will  be  a  deciding 
factor  in  any  kind  of  career.  Washington 
Evening  Star. 


Uniting  Little  Red  School  Houses 

“Dr.  L.  L.  Driver,  who  has  charge  of  the 
school  consolidation  movement  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  says  that  this  policy  is  developing  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  in  the  educational 
program.  From  150  consolidated  schools 
operating  in  Pennsylvania  six  years  ago,  the 
number  has  now  grown  to  433,  with  100  more 
projects  on  the  way  that  will  abolish  400  one- 
teacher  schools.  He  doubts  whether  any 
other  state  has  a  record  equal  to  this. 

“The  bus  that  hauls  children  from  all 
over  an  extensive  township,  or  several  town¬ 
ships,  to  a  single  central  building,  splendidly 
equipped,  well  lighted  and  comfortable  for 
work  and  surrounded  by  broad  grounds  for 
outdoor  play,  is  making  possible  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  ideal.  By  concentrating  their 
resources  in  the  maintenance  of  a  single 
plant,  school  directors  are  able  to  afford  to 
future  citizens  advantages  comparable  with 
those  in  the  cities.  Sometimes  they  are 
superior  to  the  other  schools,  for  they  are 
less  crowded.  To  the  extent  that  they 
relieve  the  congestion  in  urban  districts. 
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these  rural  institutions  are  likewise  a  blessing 
to  the  metropolis. 

*‘But  they  serve  more  than  the  children. 
They  are  community  centers.  As  meeting 
places  in  the  evening  for  adults  they  promote 
a  feeling  of  solidarity.  They  encourage  social 
organization.  In  Hatfield  township,  where 
a  consolidated  school  was  completed  only 
a  few  years  ago,  an  alumni  organization  has 
already  been  formed  with  plans  for  recep¬ 
tions  to  teachers  and  parents.  Elsewhere 
the  urge  for  community  assemblage  finds 
equal  gratification. 

“The  little  red  school  house  is  passing. 
It  will  be  better  embalmed  in  poetry  than 
in  history.”  Philadelphia  Enquirer. 


Education  as  a  State  Function 

The  immediate  issue  in  the  Scopes  trial 
has  had  ample  attention.  Now  that  much 
of  the  heat  of  that  controversy  has  cooled, 
a  large  issue  involved  may  be  found  worthy 
of  attention.  The  Washington  Post  ex¬ 
pounds  it: 

“The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  over  its  public 
school  system  has  not  been  fully  explored, 
and  it  is  subject,  of  course,  to  general 
constitutional  limitations,  but  the  juris¬ 
diction  is  exclusive.  A  state  may  prohibit 
the  teaching  of  any  language  other  than 
English.  The  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  the  establishment  and  control  of 
public  schools  is  a  function  of  the  legislature. 
It  may  abolish  one  plan  of  control  and  adopt 
another  if  it  sees  fit.  Judge  Raulston  holds 
that  the  power  to  establish  uniformity  of 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  resides  in  the 
legislature,  which,  therefore,  has  the  power 
to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  and  the  books 
that  shall  be  used.  Having  this  power,  it 
can  punish  violation  of  laws  made  in  the 
exercise  of  its  power. 

“States  tax  their  citizens  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  public  schools.  No  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  this  taxing  power.  No  authority 
subordinate  to  the  state  could  enact  a  law 
affecting  the  entire  school  system  of  the 
state.  There  is  no  authority  in  the  national 
government  over  the  public  schools  of  a 


state.  Hence,  even  if  a  state  constitution 
does  not  specifically  confer  the  power  upon 
its  legislature,  that  body  must  necessarily 
exercise  it  in  the  absence  of  any  other  au¬ 
thority. 

“An  attempt  is  being  made  at  Dayton  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  state  to  control  its 
public  school  system,  on  the  ground  that  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  is  infringed.  Judge  Raulston 
answers  this  contention  by  holding  that  the 
act  does  not  in  any  wise  restrain  any  person 
from  exercising  the  right  to  worship  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  the  expression  of  religious 
beliefs  or  opinions. 

“A  basic  question  of  states’  rights  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Dayton  trial.  If  a  state  may 
be  denied  the  right  to  prescribe  a  course  of 
study  in  the  public  schools,  it  may  be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  power  over  its  school  system. 
Under  the  pretext  that  a  state  might  abuse 
its  power  by  attempting  to  interfere  with 
religion,  all  its  powers  might  be  swept  away. 
But  the  courts  stand  as  a  barrier  against  such 
an  attack  upon  state  control  of  public 
schools.  So  long  as  the  states  remain 
within  constitutional  limitations,  their  con¬ 
trol  over  public  schools  will  not  be  abridged 
by  any  decision  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

“The  Dayton  trial  is  likely  to  furnish 
much  enlightenment  to  lawyers  as  well  as 
laymen  on  the  subject  of  constitutional 
limitations.  There  is  no  unlimited  power 
in  the  United  states,  except  the  power  of  the 
people.  All  agencies  of  government  must 
function  within  bounds.  What  these  bounds 
are  in  the  case  of  state  jurisdiction  over 
public  schools  has  not  been  fully  de¬ 
termined,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  when  a  state  prescribes  a  course 
of  study  for  its  public  schools,  which  are 
supported  by  taxes  imposed  by  the  state,  it 
can  make  any  other  course  of  study  unlaw¬ 
ful,  even  if  a  teacher  violating  the  law  should 
set  up  the  defense  that  his  theories  were  facts. 
Many  facts  exist  which,  if  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  would  subject  the  teacher  to 
lynch  law  without  further  ado. 

“Can  a  state  prescribe  that  the  Bible  or 
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the  Koran  shall  be  used  as  a  textbook  in  the 
public  schools?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
denies  that  right  to  a  state.  The  states  and 
the  people  have  great  reserved  powers,  and 
this  power  to  control  the  public  schools  is 
one  of  them.*’ 


What  is  a  Highbrow? 

Now  we  know  what  a  highbrow  is.  We 
learn  it  from  the  New  York  Sun: 

“An  effort  is  being  made  to  elucidate  the 
meaning  of  the  word  highbrow.  The  Forum 
has  received  a  good  many  interesting  defi¬ 
nitions  from  its  readers,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  they  differ  greatly  from  one 
another.  One  person  volunteers  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  a  highbrow  is  a  chap  who  has 
been  evoluted  and  knows  it.  Another 
describes  him  as  ‘the  latest  thing  in  head 
culture.’  and  another  calls  the  word  in  its 
current  usage  a  ‘twentieth  century  term  for 
a  swelled  head.’  In  its  list  of  winning 
definitions,  however,  the  magazine  gives 
this  one  first  place: 

“  ‘A  highbrow  is  one  who  in  any  plane  of 
society  typifies  a  culture  beyond  that  of  him 
who  hurls  the  disparaging  epithet:  to  a  hill 
man,  one  who  uses  a  napkin  at  dinner;  to  a 
lover  of  jazz,  one  who  frequents  grand  opera; 
to  one  who  sees  only  building  material  in 
marble,  one  who  finds  beauty  in  sculpture; 
to  one  who  sees  in  cloud  and  sunshine  only 
so  many  bushels  an  acre,  one  who  paints  a 
golden  sunset;  to  one  who  reads  only  a  daily 
paper,  one  who  appreciates  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing  and  the  Forum.* 

“It  may  be  so.  In  the  new  philosophy  of 
relativity  a  definition  represents  only  the 
view  of  him  who  makes  it;  others  seeing  the 
thing  defined  in  different  proportions  may 


require  different  formulas.  After  all,  there 
may  be  something  else  to  say  on  the  subject. 

“The  hill  man  who  considers  a  user  of 
napkins  a  highbrow  is  not  skilled  in  making 
definitions.  In  fact,  he  is  not  likely  to  know 
the  term  highbrow  at  all.  What  he  means  to 
convey  is  that  he  has  interpreted  in  the 
manner  of  the  man’s  manipulation  of  his 
napkin  something  offensive  and  priggish. 
What  he  actually  would  call  him  probably  is 
‘that  dumed  smart  Aleck!’  unless  he  chanced 
to  be  an  irreverent  hill  man,  in  which  case  the 
adjective  would  be  stronger  than  ‘dumed.’ 

“There  is  ground  for  suspicion  that  it  is  not 
the  substance  of  superior  culture  which  earns 
the  ‘disparaging  epithet’  but  its  folly  and 
false  show.  What  the  lover  of  jazz  resents 
in  the  operagoer  is  not  the  latter’s  higher 
taste  in  music  but  his  contemptuous  intoler¬ 
ance  of  tastes  that  are  other  than  his  own. 
The  chances  are  that  the  man  who  sticks  to 
literature  of  his  own  selection  doesn’t  care 
how  much  another  man  reads  Browning  and 
the  Forum  if  only  he’ll  be  decently  quiet 
about  it. 

“The  notion  that  uncultured  folk  despise 
culture  is  foolish.  It  may  be  true  in  indi¬ 
viduals  but  it  is  not  true  in  the  mass.  A 
person  conscious  of  his  own  intellectual 
inferiority  is  naturally  sensitive  about  his 
shortcomings  and  resents  particularly  an 
affectation  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
another,  but  the  man  of  genuine  mental 
power  and  highly  cultivated  taste  is  almost 
universally  held  in  respect  among  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  Nature  or  environment  has 
denied  these  attainments.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  hill  men’s  section  anywhere  which 
does  not  look  up  with  admiration  to  some 
person  who  represents  a  flowering  of  learning 
and  culture  and  wears  his  inherent  and 
acquired  distinctions  as  gentlemen  do.” 


Never  too  old  to  learn. — This  was  a  part  of  John  Burroughs’s  sanity — he  was  not  afraid 
to  change  his  views.  He  was  a  lover  of  Nature,  not  her  dupe.  In  the  course  of  time  he  came 
to  value  and  approve  modern  devices,  and  though  this  by  itself  is  an  interesting  fact,  it  is  not 
so  interesting  as  the  fact  that  he  made  this  change  after  he  was  seventy  years  old. 

— Henry  Ford  in  My  Life  and  Work 


A  REVIEW  OF  THAT  WHICH  TEACHERS  ARE  READING 

By  Themselves 


[Being  the  minutes  of  the  last  symposium  of  hoi  Bibliologoi,  that  is  to  say  the  Booktalkers.  They 
persuade  themselves  that  teachers  are  more  and  more  reading  professional  books  for  reasons  which  you 
shall  discover.  Some  will  have  it  that  principals  even  in  cities  must  imitate  the  rural  super¬ 
visors.  Much  cheerful  matter  culled  from  fresh  books  is  partaken  of  concerned  with  reading,  studying, 
mind-managing,  thinking,  succeeding,  and  making  the  medicine  mend  the  morose.  Then  follows  a 
poetical  burst  for  a  noble  volume  and  that’s  all  for  the  present.] 


Everybody  who  came  to  the  Rose 
garden  last  night  was  rosy  indeed  from 
the  sharp  winter  air  outside.  Little 
half-size  cups  of  savory  black  coffee  were 
sipped  with  enthusiastic  “urns”  and  “ahs” 
by  all  the  arrivals. 

Somebody  started  a  general  discussion  of 
teachers*  reading. 

Henry,  the  Humanist,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  teachers  are  very  generally  reading  more 
works  on  their  profession  than  ever. 

“What  makes  you  think  that?”  asked  Anna, 
the  Argumentative. 

“Because  of  the  number  of  professional 
books  issued  every  year.” 

“How  many  are  there  ?” 

“Ask  Pop.” 

“We  average,”  said  Papa  Rose,  “over 
twenty  a  month  sent  to  the  Bibliologoi  by 
the  editor  of  the  Review.  That  means  at 
least  two  hundred  a  year  excluding  textbooks. 
These  are  purely  professional,  relating  to  teach¬ 
ing,  organization,  management,  and  theory.” 

“But  what  makes  you  think  teachers  read 
them  ?”  persisted  the  Argumentative. 

“Dear  lady,”  said  the  Signpost,  “you  don’t 
suppose  that  publishers  would  go  on  printing 
if  nobody  bought.  Who  else  would  read  these 
books  if  teachers  didn’t  ?” 

The  other  Anna,  the  Viking,  remarked,  “I 
know  that  my  teachers  read  because  I  ask 
them  and  they  tell  me  what  they  are  reading. 
We  have  a  book  shelf  which  every  teacher 
walks  by  at  least  twice  a  day.  I  keep  it 
stocked.  I  recommend  selections  to  our 
folks.” 

“Your  teachers  are  all  young  girls  who  wor¬ 


ship  you.  They’d  read  Sully’s  Psychology  if 
you  were  cruel  enough  to  suggest  it.  When¬ 
ever  I  ask  a  teacher  what  she  is  reading  she 
has  a  tendency  to  resent  it  as  none  of  my  busi¬ 
ness.”  So  spoke  Principal  Mahon,  our  Old 
Locality.  “  How  do  you  manage  it,  Philip  ?” 

This  most  avid  reader  of  professional  books 
replied:  “I  have  voluntary  staff-meetings  in 
our  plethoric  school  every  Monday,  one  just 
before  the  afternoon  teachers  begin  to  work, 
one  after  the  morning  teachers  finish.  I  de¬ 
vote  the  first  ten  minutes  of  each  meeting  to 
‘book  talk.’  I  ask:  ‘What  has  anybody  read 
which  he  can  recommend  to  anyone  here?’  I 
didn’t  get  much  at  first,  other  than  what  I 
proposed  myself,  but  now,  if  I  look  pleasantly 
and  beseechingly  at  my  good  people,  enough 
commend  some  professional  book  to  make  it 
worth  while.” 

“I  would  like  to  say,”  remarked  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  “that  it  is  an  essential  duty  of  a  school 
principal  to  prescribe  books  for  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  to  my  physics  man,  ‘your  teaching,  good 
as  it  is,  would  be  immensely  improved  and 
more  enjoyable  to  you  if  you  would  read  half 
an  hour  a  day  in  William  Cook’s  High  School 
Administration*  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  telling  him  to  do  that  and  telling  him 
specific  changes  to  make  in  his  teaching? 
Unless  I  write  out  what  I  want  him  to  do  he 
forgets  most  of  it.  But  the  book  is  my  direc¬ 
tions  to  him  in  permanent  form.  I  want  my 
people  to  read  slowly  and  during  the  school 
term.  If  you  read  in  the  street  car  on  your 
way  to  school  it  will  be  worth  ten  times  the 
reading  you  do  in  the  summer  away  from  op- 
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portunity  to  put  theory  into  practice.  When 
you  come  back  in  the  fall  most  of  your  sum¬ 
mer  reading  has  vanished  from  your  mind.” 
t  “  ril  bet  Peter,  the  Pedagogue,  has  a  reading 
method,”  said  Karl,  the  Geometer.  ‘‘What  is 
it,  Peter?” 

“My  library  is  my  pocket,”  said  he.  “My 
reading  room,  the  elevated  railroad  car;  my 
mind,  a  sieve.  If  I  don’t  take  notes  my  read¬ 
ing  is  wasted.  Accordingly  1  have  this  pocket 
note-book  the  leaves  of  which  are  regular 
library  cards.  Whatever  I  think  I  may  ever 
want  I  index  at  the  time  I  read  it.  I  have 
learned  never  to  lay  my  cards  down  but  to  put 
them  alphabetically  in  the  index  drawer  the 
moment  1  get  indoors,  otherwise  my  life  would 
be  a  mess.” 

“What  says  the  Basileus  Bibliologorum ?” 
said  Lady  Disdain,  turning  to  our  leader. 

“We  must  read,”  said  Papa  Rose,  “or  we 
stagnate.  County  superintendents  of  schools 
require  all  teachers  to  perform  the  tasks  of 
the  reading  circle.  Many  teachers  in  city 
systems  tend  to  stop  studying;  their  minds 
ossify.  They  persuade  one  another  that  the 
requirements  proposed  for  keeping  them  alive 
are  too  burdensome.  Usually  the  board  of 
education  in  such  a  city  fails  to  support  pro¬ 
gressive  provisions.  As  a  result,  teaching 
generally  is  much  behind  the  standard  set  by 
professional  books.  A  progressive  principal 
is  unable  to  run  as  good  a  school  as  he  knows 
how.  But  things  are  so  much  better  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago  that  we  have  plenty  of 
reason  to  rejoice.  Let  the  leaders  be  readers. 
Let  them  praise  the  good  books  they  read. 
Let  them  ask  the  teachers  about  mastery 
units,  and  ability  grouping,  and  the  plans 
tried  by  William  Book.  It  arouses  curiosity. 
It  creates  a  little  healthy  shame.  It  sends 
teachers  to  books  and  creates  a  motive.  But 
if  we,  ourselves,  don’t  get  to  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  evening  we  will  not  be  living  up 
to  our  protestations.  I  have  noted  your  own 
growth  as  readers.  Others,  too,  have  re¬ 
marked  it.” 

Reading  for  Reward. — “  Considering  the 
theme  which  caused  the  scintillations  from  so 
many  minds  but  a  few  moments  ago,  I  think,” 


said  Mistress  Mary,  she  of  the  many  clubs, 
“that  my  book^  ought  to  be  considered  first. 

A  not-at-all  prosy  professor  takes  up  just  what 
you  have  been  talking  about — how  to  read. 
Oh,  he  is  refreshing.  If  you  insist  on  studying 
literature  he  wants  you  to  pass  him  by.  If 
you  are  not  an  intelligent  pleasure-seeker, 
Professor  Mott  is  not  interested  in  you.  Nor 
is  he  impressed  by  critics.  If  you  think  Eddie 
Guest  a  greater  poet  than  John  Keats,  say  so, 
by  all  means,  until  you  learn  better.  Don’t 
worry  about  allusions  or  the  notes  of  scholars. 
Read  aloud  as  much  as  possible.  Bribe  some¬ 
body  to  hear  you  if  necessary.  You  get  much 
more  joy  from  reading  by  sharing  it;  reread 
the  parts  you  like  best.  You  will  discover 
new  meanings,  new  beauties.  Don’t  hesitate 
to  mark  the  book  if  it  is  your  own.  Think 
back;  discuss,  meditate.  If  note  taking  is 
onerous  don’t  practice  it.  But  it  does  in¬ 
crease  the  enjoyment  of  reading.  Doctor 
Mott  gives  lists  of  books  on  how  to  read 
happily.  He  discusses  novel  reading,  and 
lists  the  best;  the  same  for  short  stories,  for 
essays,  for  ‘history  as  literature,’  for  bio¬ 
graphy,  for  diaries,  for  letters,  for  poetry,  for 
the  Bible. 

“I  found  this  a  cheerful,  human,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  book,  easy  to  read  and  designed  to 
make  you  respect  your  own  likes.  ‘  Even  you,’ 
says  the  genial  author,  ‘ought  to  write.  Why 
not  write  a  diary?  You  are  an  interesting 
person  to  yourself  at  least.  Why  not  record 
every  day  what  you  find  most  interesting?  It 
sets  your  opinions  in  order.  Notes  in  your 
diary  based  on  what  you  see  and  hear  and 
read  are  good  for  your  mind.  Not  lack  of 
time,  but  lack  of  persistence  prevents  you.’  ” 

A  Reading  Revival. — “This,”  said  Anne  of 
Norway,  “leads  up  to  my  book*  a  new  work 
on  an  old  subject,  but  so  fresh,  so  bright,  so 
illuminating,  that  anyone  beginning  it  will  not 
leave  any  part  of  it  unread.  It  puts  before 
you  the  significant  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  America  and  shows  how  clumsy  are 

'Rewards  of  Reading.  —  Frank  Luther  Mott, 
University  of  Iowa.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York. 
208  pp.  $1.50. 

*The  Heart  of  the  Curriculiun. — E.  Ehrlich  Smith. 
Doubleday  Page  and  Co.,  New  York,  363  pp.  $1.50. 
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some  of  the  school  practices  that  have  not 
been  adapted  to  the  changes.  You  will  be 
startled  at  the  clear  reasoning  showing  why 
history,  geography,  civics,  and  reading  are 
going  to  play  a  more  conspicuous  part  in 
school  than  heretofore.  It  comes  from  democ¬ 
racy.  It  comes  with  cooperative  and  less  re¬ 
pressive  discipline,  with  part-singing  and  with 
bands  and  orchestras.  What  Dewey  had  to 
do  with  advertising  the  changes  is  clearly  re¬ 
lated.  I  find  myself  notably  edified  by  the 
estimate  of  the  place  of  history,  the  social 
studies,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  other 
subjects.  Then  comes  the  masterly  establish¬ 
ment  of  reading  as  the  heart  of  the  curriculum, 
the  key  to  all  the  other  chambers  of  the 
thesaurus  of  learning.  Good  reading  habits, 
the  functioning  of  reading  in  the  different 
school  grades,  sample  specific  lessons,  life 
values,  literature,  the  mastery  of  main  prob¬ 
lems  in  other  subjects,  organization  and  use  of 
good  material,  copious  lists  and  illustrative 
lessons  complete  the  volume.  It  surely  is  the 
kind  of  book  the  General  just  spoke  of;  one 
which  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  in  the 
school,  discussing  chapter  at  a  time  with  the 
principal  in  staff  meetings,  could  make  a  school 
year  hum  with  life.  For  The  Heart  of  the 
Curriculum  is  one  of  the  most  directly  inspiring 
and  stimulating  books  for  the  aid  of  efl&cient 
and  interesting  teaching  I  have  seen.” 

Psychology  in  Harness. — Then  up  spoke 
Carolina  from  New  York  and  the  South. 
You  never  hear  a  stupid  word  from  Carolina’s 
mouth. 

“I  want  to  proffer  some  bouquets  to  the 
modem  psychologists.  After  two  thousand 
years  of  hit  and  miss  assertions,  sometimes  as 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  lucky;  sometimes  as 
by  Simon  Sylites,  unfortunate  and  disastrous, 
this  line  of  masters  of  life  has  discarded  its 
oracular  assumption  that  things  are  true  be¬ 
cause  the  great  man  says  so,  and  has  adopted 
the  method  of  science:  investigation,  experi¬ 
ment,  proof,  classification.  My  assignment  of 
books  for  this  evening’s  meeting  covers  self¬ 
management,  how  to  direct  one’s  human 
machine.  Every  one  of  us  here  has  a  course  of 
daily  tasks  through  which  he  leads  a  company 


of  youth.  When  I  began  to  teach,  the  theory 
was  that  covering  these  courses  trained  and 
equipped  the  mind.  Now  the  universal  claim 
is  that  the  mental  gain  secured  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  those  courses  are  man¬ 
aged.  I  am  told  I  should  no  longer  call  my¬ 
self  a  mathematics  teacher  but  a  trainer  of 
accuracy,  dependability,  faithfulness,  and  per¬ 
sistence.  My  four  books,  fresh  from  the  press, 
are  written  with  that  idea. 

“William  F.  Book,  psychologist  and  doctor 
of  human  philosophy.  University  of  Indiana, 
to  whom  our  beloved  leader  referred  a  few 
moments  back  calls  his  volume*  Learning  How 
to  Study.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  learning 
how  to  live.  -  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more 
lively,  entertaining,  inspiring,  workable  set  of 
chapters  than  this  observant,  human,  hopeful 
teacher  has  produced.  By  the  way,  that 
Hoosier  University  over  there  has  a  remark¬ 
able  course  on  the  life  and  work  of  great 
leaders  showing  what  they  did  for  the  world 
and — decidedly  significant  is  this — how  they 
worked.  Doctor  Book  says  that  most  young 
people  are  intensely  interested  in  learning  how 
to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  I  find  that 
true  of  my  own  boys  and  girls.  But  I  have 
not  been  of  enough  value  in  teaching  them 
how,  because  nobody  taught  me.  I  blundered 
through  high  school  and  college  without  any 
skill  in  making  what  I  call  my  mind  render  me 
the  service  it  could  have  rendered  were  I 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  it  comparable  to 
the  facts  taught  an  aeroplanist — did  you  hear 
me  accent  it  right  ? — and  a  locomotive  engineer. 
If  I  were  adequately  to  review  Doctor  Book’s 
splendid  volume  I  would  read  it  to  you  entire. 
There  is  no  padding.  He  has  taken  from 
Woodworth,  and  Pillsbury,  and  Kitson,  from 
Arnold  Bennett,  and  William  James,  from 
modem  psychologists  and  physiologists,  and 
from  writers  on  business  and  industrial 
efficiency,  the  facts  which  experiments  have 
determined.  He  has  added  his  own  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  behavior  of  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students.  You  feel,  when  reading  him, 
that  you  are  not  bothering  with  surmises  but 
are  learning  how  to  make  the  marvelous  hu- 

‘Leaming  How  to  Study  and  Work  Effectively. — 
William  F.  Book.  Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston.  475  pp. 
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man  machine  think,  feel,  and  act  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  limit,  planning,  checking,  despatching, 
speeding  up,  resting,  refreshing,  appraising, 
all,  applied  with  interesting  detail  to  the 
various  sorts  of  mental  tasks  confronting  us, 
are  treated  with  the  completeness  of  a  book 
on  farming.  It  is  a  notable  contribution. 

“  Professor  Headly  covers  the  same  fascinat¬ 
ing  field.  He  addresses  his  work^  to  the  needs 
of  the  college  student.  His  table  of  contents  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of 
effective  advertising  I  ever  saw  a  list  of  topics 
put  to.  It  is  so  clear,  so  logical,  so  interesting 
that,  like  a  good  display  on  the  outside  of  a 
magazine,  it  lures  you  to  read.  Each  chapter 
is  a  ‘how' — ‘How  To  Keep  Mentally  Fit,* 
‘How  to  Concentrate,*  ‘How  to  Remember,* 
‘How  to  Reason,*  ‘How  To  Read,*  ‘How  to 
Meet  An  Examination.*  The  expectations 
aroused  by  the  contents  are  justified  by  the 
chapters.  There  is  no  dilly-dallying.  Having 
selected  processes  for  which  there  is  a  best  way, 
Professor  Headly  tells  you  to  do  your  work  in 
that  manner.  ‘Work  harder.  The  main  thing 
that  ails  you  is  lack  of  enough  work  to  occupy 
your  mind.  You  are  distracted.  It  isn't  work 
that  is  distracting  you.  It's  allurement  from 
work — goat  feathers.  Quit  gathering  them. 
Do  more  work.  Those  complaining  of  overwork 
aren't  overworking.  They're  overdawdling. 
You  are  not  tired  from  your  work;  you’re  tired 
of  it.  In  other  words,  you're  lazy,  you  keep 
yourself  busy  with  this  and  that  secondary 
thing  and  coddle  yourself  into  believing  you’re 
working.  It’s  only  busy  laziness?’  So  he 
goes  on  hitting  our  pet  excuse  but  proving  his 
point  by  citing  authorities,  experimenters  and 
investigators  who  have  established  their  right 
to  speak.  It  is  a  sturdy  book.  It  stiffens 
the  spine;  it  quickens  resolve;  it  shames  the 
mental  mollycoddle,  male  and  female.  It 
has  mental  exercises  corresponding  to  the 
daily  dozens  for  awakening  the  liver  and 
promoting  the  peristalsis.  Every  school 
worker  needs  it  in  his  library.  It’s  marked 
‘for  college’  but  there  isn’t  a  thing  in  it  that 
isn’t  good  for  everybody. 

^How  to  Study  in  College. — Leal  A.  Headly,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Carleton  College.  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  N.  Y.  417  pp.,  $3.00. 


“Professor  Lyman's  book*  is  written  for 
youngsters  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  but,  unless  I  am  getting  into  my  second 
childhood,  its  appeal  is  so  universal  that  it  will 
interest  anyone  up  to  the  maturity  of  a 
hundred  years.  I  slipped  it  into  my  bag  with 
three  current  magazines  when  I  went  south 
during  the  December  vacation  and  I  didn't 
put  it  down,  except  during  the  dining-car  in¬ 
terlude,  until  I  read  it  quite  through.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lyman  first  calls  your  attention  to 
thirty  standard  books  of  the  present  day  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  gentle  art  of  thinking.  Here  arc 
Eliot  Whipple,  Dewey,  Boraas — all  your  old 
favorites.  This  gives  you  the  conviction,  if 
you  have  not  been  fully  converted,  that  the 
way  to  use  your  wits  has  been  worked  out  in 
some  detail.  If  you  go  blundering  along  in 
ignorance  of  these  discoveries  you  may  find 
yourself  inexcusably  out-distanced  by  people 
with  no  better  brains  than  yours  but  with  the 
foresight  to  learn  how  to  use  them.  After 
this  introduction  you  are  led  into  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  study  is,  what  is  thinking, 
what  is  reading.  Developing  these  themes,  the 
Professor  blows  the  mist  of  indistinct  opinion 
out  of  you  and  then  gives  you  a  treat  consisting 
of  short,  spicy  essays  written  by  master 
artists  on  reading,  on  remembering,  on  enjoy¬ 
ing,  on  various  operations  of  our  intelligence. 
The  extracts  are  worked  into  a  continuous, 
productive  effect  by  Professor  Lyman’s  simple 
and  illuminating  expositions.  It’s  a  tip-top 
little  book.  It’s  a  deal  more  important  than  a 
lot  of  the  arithmetics,  geographies,  and  readers 
now  in  use.  You  can’t  baby  a  class  with  it. 
You  can’t  avoid  strengthening  them  with  it 
and,  glory  be! — it  has  a  spicy  essay  on  not 
believing  the  newspapers. 

“Doctor  Crawford  was  moved  to  write  his 
volume®  because  of  the  continued  urge  for 
supervised  study  and  a  conviction  that  so 
many  supervisors  of  it  don’t  know  what  study 
is.  Theory,  he  says,  is  of  course  necessary, 

*The  Mind  at  Work  in  Studying,  Thinking,  and 
Reading. — R.  L.  Lyman,  Professor  in  the  Teaching  of 
English,  University  of  Chicago.  Scott  Foresman  and 
Co.,  Chicago.  349  pp.,  $1.60. 

'Methods  of  Study .-;-Claude  C.  Crawford,  Professor 
of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Idaho.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author,  Moscow,  Idaho.  163  pp. 
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but  the  school  managers  must  be  able  to  sug¬ 
gest  actual  practices  to  the  guardians  of  the 
study  halls.  Accordingly,  the  gentle  doctor 
proceeds  to  list  for  us  the  ailments  observable 
in  study,  as  for  instance  the  fallacy  that  the 
value  of  an  education  lies  in  the  exercise  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  it,  that  permanent  retention 
is  impossible  and  unimportant,  that  you  can 
retain  only  what  you  can  remember,  that  social 
training  is  the  main  thing  for  which  you  go  to 
college,  etc.,  etc.  Doctor  Crawford  drives 
home  facts  that  are  unusual  in  works  of  this 
title.  ‘The  main  reason  why  you  should 
study  your  head  off  if  needful  is  that  it  is  your 
plain  duty  to  do  so.  The  folks  that  endowed 
your  college  or  that  pay  taxes  to  support  your 
high  school  did  so  and  are  doing  so  with  the 
sincere  conviction  that  you  are  going  to  work 
here  to  beat  the  devil.  That  work  is  study. 
The  courses  are  courses  of  study.  Athletics, 
dramatics,  terpsichoristics  are  refreshment  to 
enable  you  to  study  harder.  Don’t  make  any 
mistake  about  that!  Your  classmates  and 
your  crazy  alumni  may  have  temporarily 
bewildered  the  trustees  into  thinking  that 
cups  and  banners  and  front  page  rah-rahs 
are  what  your  college  is  for.  They’ll  put  you 
to  sleep.  When  you  wake  up  in  the  world  and 
find  your  mind  is  an  instrument  you  can’t 
play  on  because  you’ve  had  no  practice  the 
joke  will  be  on  you,  bitter  enough.’  This 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  book. 
Its  treatment  of  the  different  mental  habits 
and  how  they  are  trained  is  as  direct  and  de¬ 
tailed  as  the  rules  in  the  best  manual  of  whist. 
What  are  you  working  for,  how  can  you  get  it 
out  of  lectures,  out  of  textbooks,  out  of  the 
library,  how  should  notes  be  taken,  how  are 
good  papers  written,  how  can  you  make  your 
laboratory  work  profit  you,  what  can  you  get 
out  of  examinations,  what  can  you  do  in  re¬ 
search,  what  is  thinking,  and  how  can  you 
learn  to  do  it,  are  some  of  the  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  modem  psychology  collated  for  the 
student  of  to-day. 

“The  appearance  of  books  like  these  with 
their  assurance  that  there  is  a  way  to  make 
study  effect  its  changes  on  the  mind  seems  to 
me  another  sign  that  we  are  entering  a  new  era 
in  teaching  wherein  the  school  manager  may 


demand  a  standard  skill  and  practice  of  his 
teachers  comparable  to  that  required  of  the 
hog  raiser  and  the  fmit  grower.  I  rejoice  at  it. 
I  want  to  hold  my  head  up  with  my  classmates 
who  have  made  good  as  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons.” 

Our  Limping  High  Schools. — “  I,”  said  Peter, 
the  Reader,  “  am  of  those  who  used  to  believe 
that  it  was  legitimate  for  a  high  school  to  sift 
and  keep  those  who  were  able  to  fit  themselves 
to  its  requirements.  You  need  not  look  at  me 
askance.  Lotus  Coffman  in  his  introduction 
to  Reavis’  book^  says  it  was  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  idea  of  high-school  people.  The  courses 
and  procedure  were  in  conformity  with  that 
idea.  But  every  citizen  is  taxed  to  support 
public  high  schools  and  if  they  go  on  failing  in 
the  case  of  24  per  cent  of  their  children,  which 
is  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  the  howlers 
against  the  cost  of  high  schools  have  a  seriously 
strong  case.  Reavis  gives  the  following  table 
of  the  failures  reported  by  teachers  of  first 
semester  English  in  a  Chicago  public  high 
school: 


Teacher  A  — Percentage  of  pupils  reported  failed  41 

B  — 

40 

C  — 

« 

D  — 

••  ••  ••  2^ 

E  — 

“  “  “  “  22 

F  — 

»  »  “  “  22 

G  — 
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H  — 
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I  — 

«  a  tt  4i  ^ 

J  - 

44  44  44  44  4<  ^ 

Average — 

**  *•  ^3 

“Now  wait  a  minute,”  interrupted  Anna,  the 

Argumentative. 

“Do  you  know  how  many 

men  fail  in  business?  I  have  read  that  it  is 
more  than  95  per  cent.  Then  isn’t  it  fair  to 
hold  that  23  per  cent  is  a  low  rate  of  failure?” 

“No,  it  is  not.  If  our  educational  scheme 
were  what  it  should  be,  95  per  cent  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  would  not  fail.  If  these  business 
men  were  in  the  care  of  managers  who  were 
drawing  pay  to  guide  business  men,  and  if 
these  directors  reported  23  per  cent  of  their 

^Pupil  Adjustment  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools. — William  C.  Reavis,  University  of  Chicago. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  348  pp. 
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men  failing  while  in  the  directors*  care,  the 
directors  would  lose  their  jobs.  High-school 
teachers  of  English  are  paid  for  getting  pupils 
through.  For  the  mere  keeping  order  in  a  class, 
giving  out,  hearing  and  recording  the  results  of 
lessons  people  could  be  hired  for  less  than  half 
what  is  paid  to  English  teachers.  You  will 
realize  if  you  read  this  book  that  while  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teachers  working  for  less  pay  have 
been  trained  more  in  the  technic  of  success, 
high-school  teachers  have  not  been  trained  to 
realize  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  their  children.  The  blame 
for  failure  has  been  put  on  the  pupil.  But 
not  one  cent  of  public  money  has  been  paid  to 
him.  It  goes  to  the  teacher.  The  public 
will  not  continue  to  tax  itself  for  larger  salary 
budgets  when  the  percentage  of  failures  in 
inefficient  schools  becomes  known  through 
publication  in  the  newspapers  or  by  hostile 
real-estate  boards  and  chambers  of  commerce. 
Reavis’  book  is  on  the  theme  that  the  pupil 
is  the  thing,  not  the  course  of  study.  Public 
education  is  no  longer  a  privilege  for  those  who 
fit  the  course;  it  is  a  right  of  all.  High  school 
is  no  longer  exempt.  It  is  obligated  to  fit  it¬ 
self  to  the  human  material  of  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards.  The  teacher  that  can’t 
fit  cannot  be  paid.  Adjustment,  therefore,  is 
the  duty  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
This  means  diagnosis.  The  employing  body 
used  to  require  the  applicant  teacher  to  show 
that  he  knew  algebra.  Now  he  is  examined  in 
diagnosis  and  methods  of  treating  the  slow, 
the  average,  the  bright.  Twenty  years  ago 
no  one  could  have  written  the  Reavis  Book. 
Twenty  years  from  now  you  can’t  teach  in  a 
decent  system  unless  you  are  the  master  of 
the  technic  of  skilful  training  of  individuals. 
What  is  your  failure  rate  and  holding  power.? 
Are  you,  high-school  teachers,  aware  that 
everybody  knows  the  averages  of  the  leading 
base-ballers  ?  You’ll  be  scored  on  a  similar 
basis  soon.  The  last  nominations  for  promo¬ 
tions  to  high-school  principalships  in  Chicago 
were  based  on  the  achievement  scores  of  the 
elementary  schools  supervised  by  the  appli¬ 
cants.  Reavis’s  tables  show  high  schools  com¬ 
pleting  the  education  of  only  10  per  cent,  of 
the  children  of  their  district.  He  says  that  for 


society  to  maintain  a  general  education  scheme 
that  falls  so  far  short  of  its  theory  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  for  those  who  pay  and  those 
who  are  paid.  The  high-school  period  is 
marked  by  excessive  maladjustment  and 
failure.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  high  rate  of 
elimination  was  regarded  by  high-school  con¬ 
ductors  as  evidence  of  the  successful  working 
of  the  selective  process  of  the  institution. 
Today  it  is  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  service — 
so  completely  has  the  theory  turned  over. 
Reavis  cites  Chicago  figures  to  show  the 
enormous  waste  existing  in  the  work  of  the 
secondary  school.  The  school  that  fails  to 
bring  its  pupils  to  successful  conclusion  of  its 
course  forfeits  its  claim  to  public  support. 
The  public  is  demanding  an  accounting  of  the 
pupil-successes  of  the  high  school. 

“You  will  observe  that  the  ordinary  doctor 
doesn’t  function  until  the  patient  comes  to 
him.  Here  it  is  different.  Doctor  Reavis, 
Doctor  Coffman,  Doctors  Altucker,  Atkin, 
Counts,  Cubberly,  Eaton,  Hopkins,  Irwin, 
Kallom,  Mitchell,  Morrison,  Thorndike,  and 
Wake  have  to  show  first  that  the  patient  is 
sick,  for  apparently  he  doesn’t  know  it.  Then 
comes  the  real  business  of  this  timely  book:  the 
technic  of  adjustment,  counseling,  guidance, 
specific  cases,  references.  It’s  a  pioneer  book. 
We  have  to  study  it.  We  can’t  escape  it;  but 
from  all  I  see  and  hear  and  experience  this 
sort  of  thing  is  the  means  by  which  we  can 
pass  from  the  position  of  blind  gropers,  in¬ 
stinct-guided,  to  a  respectable  position  of 
practitioners,  who  can  do  what  any  other 
practitioner  can,  because  we  have  prepared 
ourselves  in  such  practice  as  has  been  found 
successful  elsewhere.” 

A  Story  Never  Old. — Chicago,  like  other 
progressive  school  systems,  has  a  curriculum- 
revision  committee  of  which  our  other  Anna, 
Queen  Anne,  the  argumentative  expert,  is  an 
active  member.  Anna  has  observed  the 
faculty  of  curriculum  makers,  as  mathematici¬ 
ans,  Latinists,  and  geographers,  to  see  only 
their  particular  trees,  oblivious  of  the  big  forest 
of  educational  purpose.  Therefore  at  every 
meeting  of  our  curricularii  Anna  argues  for 
repetition  of  the  “  aim  and  scope”  of  every  out- 
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line  of  every  school  study.  As  readers  of  this  team-work  of  its  execution,  most  admirable; 
chronicle  know,  this  same  vivacious  Anna  the  idea  of  a  university  radiating  its  influence 
knows  more  and  says  more  about  the  Scopes  through  so  large  a  field,  inspiring.  Perusal  of 
trial  than  all  the  rest  of  us  together.  It  was  these  illuminating  chapters  means  the  round- 
therefore  appreciated  by  all  w  hen  Papa  Rose  ing  of  one’s  knowledge  into  a  more  symmetrical 
announced  that  Anna  Aim-and-Scopes  would  circle  such  as  symbolizes  the  intelligence  of  the 
talk  upon  the  new  evolution  book^  which  well  informed.  It  is  a  general  science  for 
Messrs.  Allee,  Bartalmez,  Bretz,  Carlson,  grownups  and  concerned  w  ith  the  great  ideas  of 
Chamberlin,  Cole,  Coulter,  Cowles,  Downing,  life  and  mind  presented  in  a  mood  really  epic.” 
Jordan,  Judd,  Lemon,  Moulton,  Newman, 

Romer,  and  Steglitz  have  given  to  the  world.  Said  Doctor  Batw^ll,  “I  have  here  a  little 

“Here,”  said  she,  “is  a  signal  public  service,  book^  on  public  speaking.  It  is  by  a  practical 
A  great  university  gives  the  community  in  teacher  w^ho  has  nearly  a  score  of  books  to  his 
simple,  every-day  language  and  in  engaging  credit.  Ten  years  ago  I  read  a  series  of  little 
style  a  summary  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  manuals  by  him  upon  the  different  kinds  of 
conclusions  in  fields  of  large  importance  where  addresses.  I  thought  him  then  more  direct, 
progress  has  been  so  rapid  in  our  time  as  to  less  padded  in  his  style  than  any  writer  upon 
leave  the  ordinary  citizen  several  years  behind,  speaking  I  had  ever  been  exposed  to.  His 
To  read  it  is  like  visiting  the  scenes  of  one’s  latest  volume  strengthens  my  earlier  impres- 
youth  w  here  new  streets,  new  buildings,  amaz-  sion.  Mr.  Law’s  main  theme,  running  through 
ing  changes  have  come.  I  knew  the  nebular  the  whole  treatise,  is  that  the  audience  is  the 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  worlds.  The  gentle-  main  consideration.  No  matter  what  you 
men  with  telescopes  have  found  so  many  facts  think  or  what  you  say  it  must  get  into  the 
irreconcilable  with  it  that  Pere  Laplace,  his  minds  of  your  hearers  or  it  is  naught.  Public 
wonderful  conjecture,  cannot  stand.  The  plan-  speaking  is  an  exercise  of  courtesy,  considera- 
etesimal  theory  of  the  universe,  a  philosophical  tion,  unselfishness.  It  is  an  expression  of 
creation  of  this  century,  replaces  it.  My  geo-  respect  for  the  people  in  front  of  you.  It 
logical,  geographical  conceptions,  my  volcanoes,  is  good  manners;  it  is  salesmanship;  it  is  the 
earthquakes,  order  of  earth  and  of  water  forms  guidance  of  human  intelligences;  it  is  getting 
of  life,  go  glimmering  away,  as  in  these  pages  outside  of  yourself,  producing  effects  upon  a 
I  read  the  proofs  of  their  invalidity  and  find  coterie  made  up  of  different  temperaments, 
new  propositions  in  their  stead.  Of  what  does  If  your  self-conceit  appears,  if  your  manner- 
this  superb  collection  treat.?  Of  earth  and  isms  attract  attention  to  yourself  personally, 
suns  and  stars,  of  rivers  and  oceans  and  winds  if  you  fail  to  be  heard  or  understood,  no  mat- 
and  rain,  of  energy  and  the  new  wonders  of  the  ter  how  choice  your  ideas,  you  fail.  With  the 
atom  and  the  forces  of  matter  and  of  life,  of  the  intent  to  get  your  attention  upon  the  various 
coming  of  man,  of  our  inheritance,  physical  and  means  of  reaching,  holding,  and  affecting  an 
mental,  of  our  destiny.  1  feel,  as  I  read,  that  audience  this  experienced  and  vivid  writer 
I  am  communing  with  authority,  that  I  am  in  proceeds  through  seventeen  short  chapters 
reliable  company,  that  words  are  used  with  tracing  the  process  from  the  choice  of  a  subject 
that  caution  and  exactitude  that  deserves  my  to  exercises  in  practice.  You  have  to  work  if 
confidence.  Yet  the  authors  are  so  human  as  you  are  going  to  make  a  success  of  speaking, 
to  have  retained  unspoiled  the  wonder  and  But,  if  you  keep  thinking  of  what  you  should  do 
reverence  which  gives  to  us  ordinary  mortals  for  an  audience  the  work  is  among  the  most  in- 
the  rich  enjoyment  belonging  to  the  discovery  teresting  and  fascinating  of  all  employments, 
of  the  secrets  of  nature.  The  duty  behind  the  You  may  see  your  progress  all  the  time.  Don’t 
writing  of  this  book  seems  to  me  noble;  the 

*How  to  Write  and  How  to  Deliver  an  Oration. 
*The  Nature  of  the  World  and  of  Man. — By  Sixteen  — Frederick  Hour  Law,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Members  of  the  Faculty.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  English,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York.  G.  P. 
Chicago,  Ill.  566  pp.  $4.00.  Putnam’s  Sons.  162  pp. 
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defer  the  beginning  of  your  preparation. 
Hurry  is  very  damaging  to  it.  Get  rid  of  the 
fallacious  idea  that  inspiration  will  come  to 
you.  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Burke,  Webster, 
all  the  speakers  who  get  across,  worked  out 
their  ideas  with  the  care  of  an  architect,  a  sculp¬ 
tor,  an  artist.  The  best  impromptus  are  from 
speakers  who  study  the  process.  Respect  for 
an  audience  requires  that  you  give  your  best. 

“Mr.  Law’s  book  is  intended  for  young  men 
and  women,  high-school  boys  and  girls,  college 
students.  It  is  simple,  specific,  circumstantial. 
Its  exercises  adapt  it  for  classroom  teaching;  its 
general  content  make  it  interesting  and  cor¬ 
rective  for  the  adult  and  seasoned  speaker. 
Be  brief,  be  simple,  be  considerate,  says  our 
very  natural  and  human  professor.  Stand 
on  both  feet;  don’t  lean  over  a  table;  keep 
your  hands  out  of  your  pocket;  think  of  your 
audience,  not  of  yourself;  watch  your  auditors; 


look  into  their  eyes.  You  needn’t  roar  but 
you  must  get  your  words  to  the  whisperers 
on  the  back  seats.  Consonants,  lips,  syllables 
won’t  take  care  of  themselves.  You  have  to 
think  of  them  as  you  do  of  your  feet  when 
you  are  learning  to  dance,  or  of  the  keys  when 
you  are  learning  to  typewrite. 

“I  commend  this  book  to  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  ministers,  lawyers,  women’s 
clubs,  and  carmen  who  call  out  the  names  of 
streets  or  stations.” 

Then  came  a  fine  array  of  doch-an-dorrachs, 
some  hot,  some  cold,  whether  they  were 
brewed  from  the  browned  berry  of  Brazil  or 
from  the  seeds  of  the  cocao  or  from  the  spicy 
rootstock  of  the  tropical  zingiber  with  carbon 
dloxid  and  iced  withal.  To  which  were  added 
sundry  sustaining  foods  meet  for  a  company  of 
friendly  souls. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  TEACH.? 

Charles  Ballard 

The  forward  look,  and  high,  divine  resolve; 

The  will  to  learn  in  true  humility; 

Pure  pleasure  in  a  book,  a  bird,  a  flower, 

A  morning  breeze;  and  (surest  mark  of 
greatness) 

Devotion  to  each  day’s  unceasing  round 

Of  duties,  small  or  great;  added  to  these, 

Respect  for  those  that  walked  our  human 
paths 

And  passed,  leaving  this  needy,  struggling 
world 

The  richer  for  their  lives;  and — more  than 
all— 

A  faith  in  Right  that  will  sustain  the  soul 

In  its  hour  supreme;  and  last  (God  grant  me 
power) 

The  bowing  of  the  human,  finite  mind 

Before  the  Infinite,  the  great  I  AM; 

These  things,  great  Master,  would  I  learn 
and  teach. 
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S.  D.  Shankland 


[Here  every  month  the  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  i6th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  tells  us  the  news.] 


LL  READY  FOR  THE  CONVEN¬ 
TION. — The  holding  of  conventions 
is  one  of  the  great  American  in¬ 
dustries.  More  than  twelve  thousand 
conventions  are  to  be  held  this  year  in  the 
United  States.  Approximately  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  people  will  attend  these  conventions. 
They  represent  all  phases  of  our  national 
life — business,  labor,  scientific,  political, 
fraternal,  and  educational.  Conventions 
are  the  principal  clearing  houses  of  ideas  and 
plans  for  our  great  national  organizations. 
There  is  scarcely  any  group  of  importance 
which  is  without  such  an  organization. 
Business  has  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  labor  has  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor;  law  has  the  American  Bar 
Association;  medicine  has  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  education  has  the 
National  Education  Association. 

When  the  superintendents  of  schools  meet 
at  Dallas,  February  26-March  3,  1927,  it 
will  be  the  fifty-seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Association.  Mod¬ 
ern  education  has  become  very  complex 
because  modern  life  itself  is  making  many 
new  demands  on  the  schools.  Because  of 
this  variety  of  interests  and  the  great  num¬ 
bers  who  wish  to  attend,  it  was  found  desira¬ 
ble  long  ago  to  hold  two  educational  con¬ 
ventions  each  year.  The  one  in  the  summer 
is  to  transact  the  business  of  the  parent 
association  through  the  Representative  As¬ 
sembly,  and  to  emphasize  in  its  program 
the  problems  of  teachers.  The  one  in  the 
winter  is  for  school  superintendents  and  other 
executive  officers,  with  programs  emphasizing 
problems  of  educational  administration. 

Advance  drafts  of  the  various  programs 
for  the  Texas  meeting  reveal  the  varied  aims 


and  needs  of  our  schools.  Every  hour  is 
filled  with  activities.  The  regular  conven¬ 
tion  week  has  come  to  be  too  short,  and  so 
a  number  of  organizations  are  scheduling 
meetings  for  the  week  previous  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  first  of  these  preliminary 
gatherings  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  by  the  Department  of  Deans  of 
Women.  Among  other  early  groups  may  be 
mentioned  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  National  Association  of 
Educational  Sociologists,  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Supervisors  of 
Nature  Study  and  Gardening,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  State  Superintendents  and 
Commissioners  of  Education.  Records  of 
hotel  reservations  indicate  that  several 
thousand  visitors  will  be  in  Dallas  when  the 
first  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education  is  called  to  order  in  the 
Fair  Park  Auditorium,  Saturday  evening, 
February  26. 

The  President  Makes  Plans. — Superinten¬ 
dent  Randall  J.  Condon  has  prepared  a 
splendid  convention  program.  The  open¬ 
ing  Vesper  Service  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
February  27,  in  the  Auditorium  of  Southern 
Methodist  University,  will  be  addressed  by 
the  famous  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Dr.  George  W.  Truett.  General 
sessions  will  be  held  every  morning,  as  well 
as  on  Monday  evening,  Tuesday  evening, 
and  Thursday  afternoon.  The  convention 
will  come  to  a  close  with  a  grand  concert 
Thursday  evening  by  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra.  The  executive  session  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  for  the 
nomination  of  officers  and  transaction  of 
business  is  fixed  by  the  constitution  for 
Tuesday  morning.  The  election  will  be  by 
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ballot.  Polls  for  voting  will  be  open  from 
1 1  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  Wednesday.  The  program 
for  Tuesday  evening  has  been  arranged  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Curriculum  and  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education.  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  is  reserved  for  college  dinners.  Many 
state  dinners  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening, 
and  of  course,  there  are  breakfasts  and  lunch¬ 
eons  every  day.  Among  persons  outside 
the  educational  field  who  will  appear  as 
speakers,  will  be  Hon.  John  H.  Clark, 
formerly  a  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
authority  on  art;  and  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Penny- 
backer,  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  active 
in  many  national  organizations.  The  inter¬ 
national  champion  in  the  oratorical  contest 
on  the  Constitution  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  give  his  ten  minute  address.  He 
comes  from  Hollywood  High  School,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Inspector  Hughes  of  Canada  and  a 
representative  from  Porto  Rico  are  to  appear 
on  the  program. 

National  High  School  Orchestra. — ^The 
musical  feature  at  Dallas  will  be  an  orchestra 
composed  of  the  finest  players  from  high 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Musicians  from  thirty-eight  states  have  been 
selected  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  this 
event.  Mr.  J.  E.  Maddy,  Supervisor  of 
Music  of  the  public  schools  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  Arrangements  have 
been  completed  by  which  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  orchestra  will  be  entertained  as  guests 
in  the  families  of  students  in  the  Dallas  high 
schools.  Plans  are  under  way  for  a  special 
train  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  carry 
the  players  and  their  parents.  This  train 
will  leave  Chicago  Thursday  night,  February 
24,  arrive  in  St.  Louis  Friday  morning,  and 
reach  Dallas  in  time  for  the  first  rehearsal  at 
10  o’clock  Saturday  morning.  Once  before 
a  similar  orchestra  was  assembled.  This 
was  at  the  Detroit  convention  of  the  Music 
Supervisors  National  Conference.  The  fine 
impression  made  at  Detroit  prompted  Presi¬ 


dent  Condon  to  organize  along  similar  lines 
for  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 
Music  for  meetings  of  allied  organizations 
and  section  groups  will  be  furnished  by  por¬ 
tions  of  the  orchestra.  The  main  event, 
however,  will  be  the  grand  concert  Thursday 
evening,  March  3,  which  is  intended  to  be 
the  crowning  feature  of  the  meeting. 

An  Education  for  Educators. — School  of¬ 
ficers  always  find  much  of  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  among  the  exhibits.  The  Fair 
Park  Exhibit  Hall  offers  unusual  facilities 
for  educational  and  technical  displays.  Mr. 
William  H.  Vogel  of  Cincinnati  has  charge 
of  the  educational  exhibits.  The  Business 
Division  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  will,  as  usual,  direct  that  portion  of 
the  exhibit  assigned  to  commercial  firms  and 
organizations.  Mr.  Vogel  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  building  exhibits  at 
Chicago  and  Cleveland.  He  was  actively  in 
charge  of  the  art  exhibits  at  the  Cincinnati 
convention.  Mr.  Vogel’s  aim  has  been  to 
secure  exhibits  illustrating  art  in  life  along 
the  line  of  life,  liberty,  happiness,  common 
defense,  and  general  welfare.  Among  the 
particular  subjects  for  which  exhibits  have 
been  promised  are  garden  design,  school 
planning,  theatrical  stage  setting,  clothing 
selection,  design  and  appreciation,  linoleum 
block  prints  of  booklet  covers,  lining  papers, 
school  magazine  illustrations,  holiday  cards, 
and  calendars.  Posters  will  be  shown  on 
such  subjects  as  health,  community  fund, 
city  beautiful,  kindness  to  animals,  Junior 
Red  Cross,  foreign  relief,  wild  flowers  pro¬ 
tection,  thrift,  bond  issues,  and  school  en¬ 
tertainments.  Space  is  also  to  be  given  to 
displays  of  the  business  of  printing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  art  training  and  other  school 
activities.  Local  high  school  students  will 
print  a  daily  convention  paper  in  a  booth  at 
the  exhibit  hall.  Leading  architects  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  a  selected  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  latest  achievements  in  school 
house  planning.  The  Progressive  Education 
Association  is  to  contribute  a  display  illus¬ 
trating  advance  steps  in  education.  The 
Research  Station  in  Character  Education^of 
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the  University  of  Iowa,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Starbuck,  will  present  a  dis¬ 
play  on  this  important  topic.  The  exhibit 
of  the  work-study-play  plan  of  platoon 
schools,  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Alice 
Barrows  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Over  two  hundred  commercial 
exhibit  booths  have  been  provided.  All  of 
them  were  taken  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  announcements  were  made.  Some 
firms  are  planning  to  spend  not  only  hun¬ 
dreds,  but  thousands  of  dollars  in  putting  on 
their  displays.  Registration  and  other  con¬ 
vention  service  will  be  in  the  Exhibit  Hall. 

To  complete  details  for  this  part  of  the 
convention,  a  conference  was  recently  held 
in  Cincinnati,  attended  by  Superintendent 
Randall  J.  Condon,  president  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence;  William  H.  Vogel, 
director  of  the  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Dallas  Convention;  George  E.  and  L.  J. 
Fern,  decorators  for  the  Dallas  exhibit;  Mr. 
Garvin,  of  Garvin  and  Woodward,  techni¬ 
cal  advisor  for  the  architectural  exhibit  at 
Dallas;  H.  A.  Allan,  and  S.  D.  Shankland,  of 
the  headquarters  staff  at  Washington. 

Pertinent  Convention  Facts. — Convention 
headquarters  will  be  located  in  the  center  of 
the  Exhibit  Hall,  which  is  immediately  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Fair  Park  Auditorium,  where 
the  general  sessions  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  will  be  held.  Comfortable 
lounging  rooms,  a  restaurant  and  tea  room, 
will  be  located  in  the  Exhibit  Hall  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors. 

Round  trip  tickets  on  the  identification 
certificate  plan  will  be  sold  at  one  and  one- 
half  fare  for  members  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  dependent  members  of 
their  families.  Ticket  sales  begin  Febru¬ 
ary  22  in  southwestern  territory,  February 
21,  in  the  middle  west,  and  February  20  in 
more  distant  localities.  When  validated  at 
the  regular  ticket  offices  in  Dallas,  tickets 
will  be  good  for  return  to  reach  original 
starting  point  not  later  than  midnight, 
March  10.  These  certificates  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  J.  W.  Crabtree,  secretary.  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  1201  Six¬ 


teenth  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C. 

If  in  arrears,  inclose  check  for  membership 
dues.  If  you  neglect  to  secure  in  advance 
your  identification  certificate,  no  adjustment 
of  fare  can  be  made  after  arrival  at  Dallas. 

An  address  by  President  Randall  J.  Con¬ 
don  will  he  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises 
at  the  Exhibit  Hall  on  Saturday,  February 
26.  Registration  all  day  Saturday.  All 
activities  connected  with  registration  and 
exhibits  will  he  closed  on  Sunday. 

Discussion  groups  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  are  scheduled  for  Monday 
afternoon,  and  sectional  meetings  for  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon. 

No  headquarters  hotel  has  been  designated. 

A  record-breaking  attendance  is  forecasted 
by  the  huge  advance  demand  for  room  reser¬ 
vations.  Inquiries  regarding  such  reserva¬ 
tions  should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Committee,  Mr.  Z.  E.  Black, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Nicholas  Bauer,  superintendent  of  schools. 

New  Orleans,  extends  a  whole-hearted  in¬ 
vitation  from  the  public  school  people  of 
New  Orleans,  to  stop-over  in  that  city  on 
the  way  to  or  from  Dallas.  Superintendent 
Bauer  will  have  open  house  and  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  the  visit  pleasant. 

The  officers  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  are:  president,  Randall  J.  Condon, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
first  vice-president,  Frank  W.  Ballou,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
second  vice-president,  David  A.  Ward, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware;  executive  secretary,  Sherwood  D. 
Shankland,  I20i-i6th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  executive  committee,  Frank 
D.  Boynton,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  M.  G.  Clark,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Norman  R. 
Crozier,  superintendent  of  schools,  Dallas, 
Texas;  E.  E.  Lewis,  Ohio  State  University,  I 
Columbus,  Ohio.  | 

Principals  at  Dallas. — ^The  Department  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  will  have 
meetings  in  the  Fair  Park  Auditorium  on  the 
afternoons  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
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nesday.  The  annual  midwinter  dinner  will 
be  held  in  the  Baker  Hotel,  Tuesday  evening. 
Breakfast  meetings  for  department  officers 
and  committee  chairmen  will  be  held  each 
morning  at  the  Baker  Hotel  to  consider  com¬ 
mittee  reports  and  plan  the  work  of  the 
Department.  The  theme  for  Monday  after¬ 
noon  is  “Fundamental  Values  of  Life  and 
How  to  Reach  Them,”  with  Henry  Turner 
Bailey  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mary  McSkim- 
mon  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and 
Francis  G.  Blair,  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  as  speakers.  “The 
Responsibility  and  Opportunity  of  the 
Principal”  is  the  theme  for  Tuesday,  and 
the  speakers  are  Elizabeth  Hall  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota,  M.  C.  Lefler,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  Anna  Laura  Force  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado.  “World  Citizenship — The 
School’s  Responsibility”  will  be  considered 
on  Wednesday.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Augustus  0.  Thomas 
of  Augusta,  Maine,  and  Annie  C.  Woodward 
of  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  will  speak. 
E.  Ruth  Pyrtle  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is 
president,  and  Warren  A.  Roe  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  is  secretary. 

More  Meetings. — ^The  Council  of  Kinder¬ 
garten  Supervisors  and  Training  Teachers, 
and  the  National  Council  of  Primary  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  hold  joint  meetings  Tuesday 
morning  and  Wednesday  afternoon.  At  the 
Tuesday  morning  session.  Miss  Alice  Temple, 
president  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  will  preside,  and  the  topic  “Character 
Education”  will  be  discussed  by  Charles  H. 
Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Florence  Bamberger  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Lucy  Gage  of  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  president  of  the  Primary  Council, 
will  preside  Wednesday  afternoon  when  the 
theme  will  be  “The  Effects  of  Informal 
Teaching  Upon  the  Emotional  Life  of  the 
Child.”  Social  functions  include  a  break¬ 
fast  by  the  Kindergarten  Council,  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  and  the  annual  luncheon  of  the 
Primary  Council,  Thursday  noon. 

The  Educational  Research  Association  will 
have  open  meetings  on  the  afternoons  of 


Monday  and  Tuesday,  closed  meetings  for 
members  only  Tuesday  morning  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  with  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening.  W.  J.  Osburn,  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  president. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Education  will 
have  three  general  meetings  and  two  sec¬ 
tional  gatherings.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  do  two  things  this  year.  First,  to  put 
the  program  on  a  rather  high  professional 
plane,  confining  it  somewhat  to  summarizing 
research  studies,  describing  experimental 
projects,  and  evaluating  programs.  Second, 
to  put  the  organization  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.  A  membership  drive  with  this  object 
in  view  is  now  in  progress.  Two  officers  of 
the  Department,  Julian  E.  Butterworth, 
and  Mabel  Carney,  recently  returned  from 
abroad.  At  the  dinner  meeting  Dr.  Butter- 
worth  will  tell  of  his  experiences  in  Europe, 
and  Miss  Carney  will  have  lantern  slides  show¬ 
ing  pictures  taken  while  she  was  in  Africa. 

President  Henry  Lester  Smith  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  announces 
three  meetings  at  Dallas,  with  the  following 
topics  and  speakers:  Charles  H.  Judd,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  who  will  speak  on  “The 
Fallacy  of  Treating  School  Subjects  as  Tool 
Subjects”;  Jesse  H.  Newlon,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Denver,  Colorado,  who  will  speak 
on  “Educational  Progress  During  the  Past 
Year”;  S.  A.  Courtis,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  will  discuss  the  “Technique 
of  Cooperation”;  and  David  E.  Weglein, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land. 

The  National  Association  of  High  School 
Inspectors  will  meet  in  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Room  on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  Avery  W.  Skinner  of  Albany, 
New  York,  is  president,  and  J.  S.  Stewart 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

President  M.  R.  McDaniel  announces  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  St.  Louis,  February  24,  25,  26. 

State  Secretaries  Meet. — An  inspiring  con¬ 
ference  of  secretaries  of  state  education 
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associations  with  officers  of  the  National 
Education  Association  was  held  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  headquarters,  December  9,  10,  and 
II.  Mr.  C.  G.  Schulz,  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Education  Association  presided. 
The  object  of  the  conference  as  stated  by 
President  Francis  G.  Blair  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  was  to  secure,  first, 
the  cooperation  of  the  state  associations  with 
the  National  Education  Association  on 
federal  legislation  and  federal  policies; 
second,  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Education  Association  with  the  state  asso¬ 
ciations  in  securing  state  legislation.  The 
conference  discussed  at  length  the  present 
status  of  the  education  bill  which  provides 
for  a  secretary  of  education  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet,  authorizes  the  consolidation 
of  educational  activities  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  department,  and  provides 
increased  facilities  for  research.  The  need 
of  federal  legislation  to  clear  the  titles  of 
western  states  to  their  school  lands  was 
presented  by  W.  H.  Farr,  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Utah.  Active  measures  were 
authorized  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
Conferences  were  held  with  Senator  Charles 
Curtis  of  Kansas,  and  Representative  Daniel 
A.  Reed  of  New  York  who  are  joint  sponsors 
for  the  Education  Bill  in  the  Sixty-Ninth 
Congress.  At  a  dinner  meeting.  Dr.  C.  R. 
Mann,  director  of  the  American  Council  of 


Education,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  president 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  made  addresses  in  favor  of  the 
Education  Bill.  In  addition  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff,  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  was  represented  by  its  president, 
Francis  G.  Blair  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
W.  M.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mission;  Mary  MeSkimmon  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts;  and  Uel  W.  Lamkin  of 
Maryville,  Missouri,  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  The  following  secretaries 
of  state  associations  were  in  attendance: 
R.  C.  Moore,  Carlinville,  Illinois;  Chas.  O. 
Williams,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Stanley  R. 
Oldham,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  E.  T. 
Cameron,  Lansing,  Michigan;  C.  G.  Schulz, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  E.  G.  Doudna,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin;  W.  N.  Taylor,  Jackson, 
Mississippi;  Chas.  B.  Dyke,  Short  Hills, 
New  Jersey;  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina;  F.  E.  Reynolds,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
J.  Herbert  Kelley,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  C.  F.  Pye,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  J.  P. 
Coates,  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  N.  E. 
Steele,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota;  C.  J. 
Heatwole,  Richmond,  Virginia;  W.  W. 
Trent,  Charleston,  West  Virginia;  B.  H. 
McIntosh,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  J.  P. 
Womack,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


A  REV1E\V  OF  BRITISH  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 

[Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Education  and  the  School  World.  Published  by  William  Rice,  3 
Ludgate  Broadway,  London,  England.] 


RITAIN  Wants  Better  Teachers. — 
Contempt  for  teachers  unmistak¬ 
ably  appears  in  the  pages  of  British 
novelists  in  the  days  of  Dickens  and  Thack¬ 
eray.  The  elementary  school  instructor 
has  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  English  social  life. 
Two  devices  for  recruiting  the  ranks  are 
referred  to  in  the  British  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation:  the  student-teacher  plan  by  which 
selected  secondary  school  pupils  spent  part 


time  in  the  primary  schools  as  apprentice 
teachers;  the  bursar  system  providing  for 
the  payment  for  intending  teachers  too 
poor  to  provide  their  own  funds.  The 
English,  like  ourselves,  are  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  getting  better  people  into  the 
teaching  ranks.  The  editor  comments  thus: 

Frankly,  although  we  strongly  desire  that  the 
capable  child  of  a  poor  man  should  hare  every 
educational  opportunity,  we  are  not  impresied  by 
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the  argument,  put  forward  from  some  quarters, 
that  the  Board’s  policy  of  placing  the  teaching 
profession  on  a  level  with  other  professions,  as 
regards  the  mode  of  entrance,  means  robbing 
the  poor  man  of  a  privilege  which  he  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  undisturbed.  The  elementary  teaching 
profession  did  for  a  long  period  consist  of  persons 
drawn  from  one  social  class,  and  this  can  scarcely 
be  claimed  as  an  advantage  for  any  profession. 
Times  have  changed,  the  conditions  of  service 
have  improved,  and  the  teaching  service  will 
probably  attract  the  middle  classes  more  than 
ever  before.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  the 
working  classes  are  being  robbed,  because  the  net 
is  thrown  wide  in  order  to  secure  the  best  teach¬ 
ers,  wherever  they  may  come  from.  The  capable 
children  of  the  working  classes  must,  by  means  of 
scholarships,  be  given  every  chance  of  entering 
the  teaching  profession,  or  any  other  occupation 
to  which  they  may  aspire  and  for  which  they  are 
fitted.  In  that  case,  the  working-class  parent 
can  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint.  And  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  all  that  class  consciousness 
should  slowly  give  way  to  community  conscious¬ 
ness. 

Full  consideration  ought,  however,  to  be  given 
to  the  view  put  forward  by  bodies  such  as  the 
Association  of  Education  Committees,  who  are 
immediately  responsible  for  staffing  the  schools. 
They  fear — and  they  must  be  in  the  best  position 
to  form  a  judgment — that  the  sudden  destruction 
of  the  student-teacher  and  bursar  systems  may 
before  long  result  in  a  grave  shortage  of  teachers. 
Here  we  recall  that  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  Training  of  Teachers,  though  in  favor  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  present  mode  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  teachers,  expressly  guarded  itself 
by  pointing  out  that  such  discontinuance  should 
be  brought  about  gradually.  The  Board’s  action 
in  this  matter  is  of  a  piece  with  a  good  many 
of  the  Board’s  other  actions.  A  decision  is  ar¬ 
rived  at,  it  is  announced  by  Circular,  it  creates  an 
uproar,  and  it  is  then  modified  or  practically 
withdrawn.  The  good  old  English  tradition  of 
slowly  broadening  down  from  precedent  to  pre¬ 
cedent  may  be  commended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Board.  Revolution,  the  sudden  irruption 
of  the  strong  man,  or  the  man  who  imagines 
he  is  strong,  are  not  to  the  liking  of  our  people. 
Small-scale  revolution  has  been  considerably  in 
evidence  at  the  Board  of  Education  of  late,  and 
it  is  time  that  a  method  which  creates  daily  uncer- 
tainy  and  irritation  should  cease.  In  that  sense  we 
cordially  sympathize  with  the  great  local  authorit¬ 
ies  who  protest  against  the  Board’s  handling  of 


this  question  of  the  supply  and  early  training  of 
teachers,  even  though  we  may  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  the  Board’s  policy  will  prevail. 

One  other  point  calls  for  comment.  A  small 
minority  of  the  Departmental  Committee  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a  one-year  course 
at  a  training  college.  True  to  its  present  methods, 
the  Board  issued  draft  regulations  allowing  a 
one-year  course  for  students  who  have  passed 
a  second  school  examination — only  to  find  that 
most  people  who  possess  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  problem  are  dead  against  such  a  proposal. 
They  are  well  aware  of  the  vast  difiference  that 
college  life  makes,  even  when  school  life  has  been 
highly  successful,  and  they  know — the  students 
themselves  know  best  of  all — that  it  is  the 
second,  or  still  better  the  third,  year  at  college 
that  tells  most  upon  one’s  whole  subsequent 
career.  This  is  no  question  of  mere  technical 
equipment.  It  is  a  question  of  turning  out  men 
and  women  of  the  broadest  possible  culture  and 
outlook,  and  of  that  social  and  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  which  only  the  free  intercourse  of  college  life 
can  give.  Like  some  other  proposals  of  the 
Board,  the  proposal  for  a  one-year  college  course 
has  really  only  a  single  recommendation.  It  is 
relatively  cheap.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add 
that  there  is  also  good  reason  for  believing  that  it 
is  absolutely  dead. 

Adventures  of  a  Practical  Psychologist. — 
Daniel  M’Court  touches  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  many  American  breasts: 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion — which  I  now 
advance  with  becoming  humility — that  we  who 
are  teachers  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  power 
of  mind-management,  or,  as  it  may  be  called, 
psychological  suggestion.  The  now  fashionable 
science  of  psycho-analysis,  which  is  in  its  essence 
the  art  of  turning  to  educational  advantage 
various  traits  of  youthful  human  nature,  recently 
claimed  me  for  a  votary;  and  in  the  following 
article  I  have  attempted  to  show  how  the  theories 
of  psycho-analysis  work  out  in  actual  practice. 

Behold  me,  then,  endeavoring  to  put  my 
theories  into  practice. 

My  class  is  busily  at  work;  nowhere  can  my 
eagle  eye  detect  the  smallest  trace  of  misdirected 
effort.  I  take  great  care  to  refrain  from  doing 
anything  that  might  break  the  spell.  My  very 
attitude  conduces  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
psychological  influence  which  is  over  the  class.  I 
stand  leaning  against  the  desk;  thumbs  in  my 
waistcoat  pockets;  one  foot  crossed  over  the 
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other;  my  eyes  apparently  closed;  my  whole 
demeanor  as  restful  as  I  can  make  it.  But  all 
the  time  I  am  watching,  watching.  Nothing 
escapes  me.  From  time  to  time  a  boy  looks  up 
casually  from  his  work  at  me.  My  restful  atti¬ 
tude  seems  to  reassure  him.  He  bends  again  to 
his  task.  My  watchfulness  increases,  though  to 
all  appearance  I  might  as  well  be  fast  asleep. 
I  know  very  well  that  the  spell — for  it  is  a  real 
psychological  spell — will  soon  be  broken.  I  am 
not  disappointed.  The  door  opens  with  a  crash 
and  in  walks  the  headmaster.  The  attention  of 
the  class  is  diverted;  the  spell  is  broken.  He  asks 
some  unimportant  question  of  the  class  and  walks 
out,  and  it  takes  me  fully  ten  minutes  to  restore 
the  class  to  its  former  state  of  what  I  may  call 
psychological  hypnosis. 

The  headmaster  meets  me  some  time  after  and 
opens  fire  thus: 

“I  must  say,  Mr.  Jones,  that  that  attitude  of 
yours,  leaning  against  the  desk,  was  the  very 
essence  of  laziness.  Why  don’t  you  bring  a  bed 
to  school  with  you  and  sleep  it  out  comfortably.?” 

And  that’s  what  one  gets  for  being  a  practical 
psychologist. 

But  I  am  not  discouraged,  though  sometimes 
I  do  feel  rather  like  a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 
Behold  me  again  experimenting  in  practical 
psychology.  This  time  it  is  a  question  of  com¬ 
plex  fractions.  Most  of  the  class  have  acquired 
a  fair  idea  of  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of 
the  youth  who  stands  out  at  the  blackboard, 
studying  it  with  a  puzzled  frown.  This  boy  never 
learns  from  being  told.  In  fact,  the  more  he  is 
told  the  less  he  learns.  This  peculiar  type  is 
fairly  common  in  our  elementary  schools,  and 
well  repays  the  study  of  the  psychologist. 

He  has  seen  dozens  of  complex  fractions  worked 
out,  and  has  at  least  a  hazy  notion  of  how  to  work 
them.  But,  alas!  like  a  good  many  other  British 
boys,  he  has  been  spoon-fed — in  the  mental  sense 
— so  long,  that  he  is  quite  unaw'are  of  having  an 
intellect  of  his  own.  After  a  few  minutes’  thought 
he  writes  some  figures  on  the  blackboard. 
“Wrong,”  say  I. 

He  erases  the  figures  and  once  more  falls  into 
what  I  hope  is  a  state  of  deep  cogitation.  “Look 
at  him,”  1  say  to  the  class,  “he  is  now  thinking 
for  about  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Listen  care¬ 
fully,  and  you’ll  hear  the  wheels  going  round  in 
his  thick  skull.  His  brain  is  like  a  rusty  old 
engine  that  hasn’t  been  used  for  years.” 

The  class  hugely  enjoys  his  predicament,  for 
he  is  a  bit  of  a  character  and  is  somewhat  prone 
to  “lord”  it  over  the  smaller  boys. 


After  a  few  moments  he  writes  the  next  stage 
of  the  solution,  correctly  this  time.  “That’s 
right,”  I  say,  encouragingly;  “I  knew  you  could 
do  it.  Now,  only  one  more  step,  and  you’ve  got 
the  answer.” 

His  mental  concentration  becomes  more 
intense.  He  cannot  afford  to  let  his  school¬ 
fellows  see  how  backward  he  is.  The  rest  of  the 
class  see  the  solution  and  cannot  refrain  from 
putting  their  hands  up,  though  I  have  sternly 
forbidden  the  giving  of  any  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  “telling.” 

“No,”  say  I,  “hands  down;  he’ll  finish  it  him¬ 
self  in  another  minute  without  anybody’s  help.” 

At  that  moment  the  door  opens  and  the  head¬ 
master  walks  in.  He  looks  at  the  board  and 
rapidly  takes  in  the  problem.  “What  is  it  now. 
Smith.?  Don’t  you  see  what  to  do  next.?  Here, 
give  me  the  chalk.  Now  all  you’ve  got  to  do 
is  to  cancel  that  number  against  this  and  multiply 
the  remainders  and  that  gives  you  your  answer — 
fifteen  over  forty,  which,  being  reduced,  gives 
you  your  final  answer,  three  eighths.  Do  you 
understand  it  now?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  see  it  now,”  says  the  little  rascal 
who  really  sees  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Afterwards  the  head  comes  to  me  and  says: 
“I  don’t  like  to  see  a  whole  class  sitting  idle  while 
one  boy  is  wasting  time  at  the  blackboard.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  set  them  a  paper.” 

And,  as  I  said  before,  that’s  what  one  gets  for 
being  a  practical  psychologist. 

The  strongest  argument  against  large  classes  is 
that  psychology,  or  mind  management,  cannot 
be  practised  by  the  teacher.  He  has  too  many 
complexes  to  analyze,  and  is  consequently  forced 
back  upon  mass  suggestion,  which  is  only  another 

name  for  military  drill. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Another  little  experiment  in  practical  psychol¬ 
ogy.  There  came  once  upon  a  time  to  a  school 
with  which  I  was  connected  a  boy  from  the 
United  States.  He  was  quite  a  bright  boy;  but 
his  thought  processes  were  too  obvious,  and  he 
was  somewhat  too  precocious — even  for  an 
American  boy.  One  day,  picking  up  his  arith¬ 
metic  copybook,  I  was  horrified  to  find  that  he 
had  used  up  an  entire  page  in  solving  one  problem. 
Such  a  mass  of  meaningless  hieroglyphics  was 
never  before  seen  outside  the  tomb  of  Tutank¬ 
hamen.  There  were  figurings  and  cypherings  on 
the  margins,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  even  on  the  cover  of  the  book.  Moreover, 
the  answer  was  tucked  away  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  the  heap  far  from  human  ken. 
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“What  on  earth  is  all  this  about?”  said  I. 

“Waal,  sir,”  said  he,  “it  was  sure  some  prob¬ 
lem,  but  I  reckon  I  cracked  it  all  right.” 

“I  fancy  you’re  too  ready  a  reckoner,”  said  1. 
“Don’t  you  know  that  in  British  schools  every 
problem  in  every  copy-book  is  always  exactly 
set  down,  exactly  worked,  and  proceeds  with 
relentless  logic  right  down  to  the  answer,  which  is 
always  found  in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner, 
with  two  neat  lines  ruled  under  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir,”  said  he,  looking  somewhat 
Injured,  “out  in  Chicago  we  always  ciphered  on 
our  copy-books  just  any  old  way  at  all  until  we 
got  the  answer — if  we  did  get  it.” 

“Misguided  youth,”  said  I,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  “know  that  while  most  people 
learn  only  by  their  own  mistakes,  British  school- 
children  never  do — are  never  allowed  to.  Their 
mistakes  are  always  covered  up  as  far  as  possible. 

I  shall  tear  the  offending  pages  out  of  your  book 
and  offer  them  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  great  god 
Eye-Wash,  whose  devoted  servants  we  are,  and 
whose  one  and  only  commandment  is:  Be  thou 
not  found  out.  Now,  as  I  have  made,  without 
effect,  so  many  appeals  to  your  motor  nerves, 
I  shall  now  make  an  appeal  to  your  sensory 
organism — if  you’ve  got  one.  Hand  me  that 
stick.” 

*  *  ♦ 

However,  I  relented  before  any  damage  was 
done. 

Another  little  experiment  in  practical  psy¬ 
chology,  and  I  shall  have  finished. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  the  average  school¬ 
boy  is  one  of  the  most  gregarious  of  animals. 
His  psychology  is  that  of  the  mob;  he  thinks, 
feels,  and  acts  with  them.  Separate  him  from 
the  mob  and  you  get  a  proper  understanding  of 
his  mentality.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  average 
schoolboy  hates  nothing  more  than  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  of  more  or  less  splendid  isolation; 
to  be  made  conspicuous;  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  trait  of  youthful  character,  I  once  set  my 
class  an  arithmetical  problem.  As  soon  as  a  boy 
finished  it  he  brought  his  solution  out  to  me. 
If  correct,  he  remained  on  the  floor;  if  incorrect, 
he  went  back  to  his  place  to  work  the  problem 
over  again.  The  effect  of  this  plan  was  that  soon 
two  thirds  of  the  class  were  on  the  floor  and  the 
remainder  still  seated  in  their  places.  Gradually 
the  number  of  those  still  unfinished  diminished 
to  seven  or  eight,  and  these  seven  or  eight  were 
much  too  conspicuous  to  be  comfortable.  I 
prolonged  their  agony  for  a  few  minutes  and 


then  sent  the  successful  boys  back  to  their 
places. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “I’ll  give  you  another  problem, 
and  we’ll  see  who  is  the  first  to  get  it  right  this 
time.”  It  was  amusing  to  see  their  strained 
intentness  as  they  waited  for  the  problem  to  be 
announced.  One  could  almost  feel  the  electric 
sense  of  rivalry  in  the  air;  the  cleverer  boys  were 
determined  not  to  be  beaten  out  of  the  first  two  or 
three  places,  and  the  dullards  were  equally  re¬ 
solved  not  to  be  left  again  in  a  position  of  such 
awful  isolation. 

The  problem  was  announced,  and  every  one 
was  hard  at  work  Immediately.  Soon  five  or  six 
of  the  cleverest  boys  were  out  on  the  floor,  when 
suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  head  walked  in. 

“What  are  those  boys  doing  out  of  their  places, 
Mr.  Jones?” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “I  was  just  trying  a  little 
experiment - ” 

*  *  ♦ 

But,  oh,  what’s  the  use? 

Resolute  Reformers  Abroad. — We  are  glad  to  be 
in  touch  again,  after  too  long  an  interval,  with 
Die  Neue  Erziehung,  the  monthly  organ  (80  to 
100  pages  of  solid  matter)  of  the  League  of 
Resolute  School  Reformers — a  fighting  body  of 
fearless  pioneers.  In  the  September  number  an 
interesting  study  of  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
Montessorianism  takes  the  chief  place.  The 
first  public  Montessori  class  in  Berlin  was  opened 
in  April  of  this  year.  Studies  of  the  present 
economic  condition  of  Germany  and  of  suggested 
remedies  (with  a  long  quotation  from  a  lecture  in 
Berlin  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes)  also  take  a  prom¬ 
inent  place.  We  note  further  a  sympathetic 
and  detailed  account  of  an  article  in  our  own 
Quarterly  Examiner,  entitled  “The  Study  and 
Teaching  of  International  Relationships.” 

An  article  on  the  crusade  for  the  “purification” 
of  textbooks — as  persistent  in  Germany  as 
elsewhere — recalls  the  appeal  made  to  a  congress 
of  French  teachers  in  1919  by  Anatole  France: 
“Hate  hatred.  Burn  all  books  that  encourage  it. 
Honor  labor  and  love.”  But,  above  all,  this 
number  contains  the  first  part  (25  pages)  of  a 
University  Thesis  setting  forth  the  history,  aims, 
and  methods  of  the  Resolute  Reformers.  The 
second  part  is  promised  for  November.  It  is 
Impossible  to  condense,  but  resolute  reformers 
at  home  should  send  a  subscription  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Hensel  &  Co.,  Georgenstrasse,  46a,  Berlin, 
N.  W.  7.  The  price  is  3.50  marks  a  quarter. 
The  Editor  is  Prof.  Paul  Oestreich. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  LINCOLN 

A  SCHOOL  SERVICE  FOR  HIS  BIRTHDAY 
Angus  McFarlane 

[Doctor  McFarlane  taught  American  history  in  the  Middle  West  until  his  recent  removal  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  is  devoting  himself  to  assisting  in  the  education  of  his  grandchildren.] 


{The  school  assembles  in  its  hall.  A  portrait 
of  Lincoln  is  displayed  in  a  position  of  honor. 
In  rendering  the  sentimentSj  one  by  each 
speaker^  the  mastery  some  teachersy  and  several 
pupils  participatey  each  stepping  forward 
and  slowly  pronouncing  his  part  with  natural 
inflection  and  emphasisy  without  consulting 
his  papery  without  applause.) 

The  Master.  We,  old  and  young,  as¬ 
semble  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  What  have  men  said  of 
him? 

A  Boy.  Lincoln  and  Washington  are  the 
best  great  men  and  the  greatest  good  men 
whom  our  history  can  show.  {Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.) 

A  Girl.  He  was  of  the  humblest  origin. 
He  was  raised  to  the  highest  position  of 
power  recorded  in  our  history  and  remained 
the  simplest  and  most  unpretending  of 
citizens.  {Carl  Schurz.) 

A  Boy.  He  was,  himself,  gentle,  upright 
in  nature  and  broad  of  mind,  sunny  and 
tolerant  in  temper,  simple  and  unaffected. 
Undaunted  in  spirit.  {Henry  JVatterson.) 

A  Small  Child.  When  he  was  at  work 
in  a  store  he  once  sold  a  farmer  a  sack  of 
flour  and  by  mistake  overcharged  him. 
When  night  came  and  he  found  his  error 
he  walked  four  miles  by  starlight  and  paid 
the  customer  what  was  due  him.  It  is  for 
acts  like  these  that  we  honor  him.  Ameri¬ 
cans  love  an  honest  man.  {Harry  Collins 
Spillman.) 


A  Teacher.  Americans  love  an  honest 
man,  and  that  means  not  only  one  who 
doesn’t  steal  but  who  can  disagree  with 
public  opinion  if  necessary  and  whose  policy 
is  open,  above-board,  free  from  secret  ties. 
Americans  love  a  man  of  courage,  who  has 
positive  opinions  and  adheres  to  them. 
{Albert  Bushnell  Hart.) 

A  Boy.  One  who  worked  with  him  every 
day  remarked,  “I  never  heard  him  say 
anything  that  was  not  so.  He  told  the 
truth.”  {Norman  Hapgood.) 

A  Boy.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  worked 
day  after  day  with  his  book  and  determined 
to  master  his  task  he  showed  then  the 
quality  which  afterwards  made  him  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  men.  {Frederic  William  Farrar.) 

An  Older  Boy.  He  was  the  genius  of 
common  sense,  of  common  sense  in  action,  of 
common  sense  enriched  by  experience  and 
unhindered  by  fear.  {Henry  Watterson.) 

A  Girl.  No  one  ever  understood  the 
American  people  so  well  as  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  was  thoroughly  honest.  Never 
tricky.  He  conquered  by  the  power  of 
truth.  {Daniel  Coit  Gilman.) 

A  Teacher.  If  Democracy  is  the  best 
government  it  is  because  it  is  well  that  the 
people  should  rule  themselves,  find  their  own 
mistakes,  and  their  own  remedies.  Lincoln 
helped  them  to  do  this.  {Norman  Hapgood.) 

A  Boy.  No  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington  was  so  deeply  enshrined  in  the 
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hearts  of  the  American  people.  He  de¬ 
served  it  all.  {P.  D.  Gurley.) 

A  Girl.  He  was  so  simple  and  honest 
that  he  touched  the  heart  of  nations. 
{Benjamin  Disraeli.) 

A  Girl.  I  see  him,  a  little  heartbroken 
boy  weeping  by  the  form  of  his  dead  mother. 
I  see  him  growing  to  manhood  with  no 
teachers,  no  books,  no  school,  no  light  except 
that  from  heaven.  I  see  him  as  a  man  fear¬ 
less  and  earnest.  I  see  him  alone  of  all  the 
statesman  of  his  time  flinching  not  from 
duty.  {Henry  Watterson.) 

A  Boy.  The  name  of  Lincoln  has  be¬ 
come  a  world-wide  treasure.  He  has  given 
new  dignity  to  labor.  He  believes  man  is 
entitled  to  the  rewards  of  his  toil.  He  said 
no  worker  shall  be  a  slave.  {Stephen  S. 
Wise.) 

A  Teacher.  Unheralded,  God’s  captain 
came  as  one  that  answers  to  his  name  nor 
dreamed  how  high  his  charge,  his  privilege 
how  large.  {John  V ance  Cheney.) 

A  Boy. 

0  captain!  my  captain,  our  fearful  trip  is 
done 

The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack;  the 
prize  we  sought  is  won. 

The  port  is  near;  the  bells  I  hear  the  people 
all  exulting 

But  O  heart!  heart!  0  the  bleeding  drops  of 
red 

Where  on  the  deck  my  captain  lies  fallen 
cold  and  dead. 

{Walt  Whitman.) 


A  Girl. 

The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its 
voyage  is  closed  and  done. 

From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in 
with  object  won; 

Exult  O  shores  and  ring  O  bells;  but  I  with 
mournful  tread 

Walk  the  deck;  my  captain  lies  fallen  cold 
and  dead.  {Walt  Whitman.) 


s 

A  Teacher. 

Great  captains  all  are  gone 
But,  standing  like  a  tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  farseeing  man 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise  not 
blame 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  best  American. 

{James  Russell  Lowell.) 

The  Master.  Let  us  now  hear  some  of 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  himself. 

A  Boy.  Lincoln  said:  “Always  bear  in 
mind  that  your  own  resolution  to  succeed  is 
more  important  than  any  other  one  thing. 
Work,  work,  work  is  the  secret  of  success.” 
{A.  Lincoln^  to  a  law  student,  i8^6.) 

A  Girl.  A  saying  by  Lincoln:  “Having 
chosen  our  course  without  guile  and  with 
pure  purpose  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God 
and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly 
hearts.”  {A.  Lincoln,  War  Message,  July  4, 
1861.) 

A  Boy.  This  is  what  he  said  of  his  poli¬ 
tics:  “I  never  had  any  political  feeling  that 
did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.”  {A. 
Lincoln,  speech,  Feh.  22,  1861.) 

A  Teacher.  These  words  are  his:  “Let 
every  American,  every  well-wisher  to  his 
posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular 
the  laws  of  his  country  and  never  to  tolerate 
their  violation  by  others.  Let  reverence  for 
the  laws  be  taught  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
colleges.  Let  it  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  nation.”  {A.  Lincoln,  speech  oj 
January  27,  18^7.) 

A  Boy.  This  is  what  he  said  about  elec¬ 
tion:  “Let  us  neither  express  nor  cherish 
any  hard  feelings  toward  any  citizen  who  by 
his  vote  has  differed  with  us.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  American  citizens  are  brothers 
of  a  common  country.”  {A.  Lincoln,  Nov. 
20,  i860.) 
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A  Girl.  From  a  speech  by  Lincoln: 
*‘Our  government  rests  on  public  opinion. 
Whoever  can  change  public  opinion  can 
change  the  government.”  {A.  Lincoln, 
speech,  18^6.) 

A  Quartet  of  Boys  {speaking  in  unison). 
“Here  we  highly  resolve  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
— and  that  government  of  ^  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth.”  (A.  Lincoln,  Gettysburg  Ad¬ 
dress,  Nov.  ig,  186^.) 

A  Girl.  “With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in.”  {A.  Lincoln, 
Second  Inaugural,  Mar.  4,  186^.) 

A  Boy.  “Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he 
is  right;  then  he  may  succeed.  But  if  he 
fail,  he  will  have  the  proud  consolation  of 
saying  that  he  never  faltered  in  defending 
the  cause  that  his  judgment  approved  and 
his  heart  adored.”  {A.  Lincoln,  speech, 
Dec.  26,  i8jg.) 

A  Boy.  “As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I 
would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses  my 
idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from 
this  is  no  democracy.”  {A.  Lincoln,  speech, 
Aug.  I,  1838.) 

^Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  emphasize  “of,”  “by,”  and  “for”  as 
reciters  of  this  passage  commonly  do.  Rather  he  put 
the  stress  upon  “people”  pronouncing  it  each  successive 
time  with  increasing  earnestness. 


A  Girl.  “It  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  all  parts  of  this  great  republic 
shall  be  at  peace  and  in  harmony  with 
one  another.  Let  us  do  our  part  to  have 
it  so.  Let  us  do  nothing  through  passion 
and  ill  temper.”  {A.  Lincoln,  speech,  Feb. 
27,  i860.) 

A  Teacher.  “Let  us  not  be  slandered 
from  our  duty  by  false  accusation  against  us 
nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  to  our¬ 
selves.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it.”  {A.  Lincoln, 
speech,  Feb.  27,  i860.) 

A  Girl.  “May  our  children  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  generations  continue  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  united  country  and  have  cause 
to  rejoice  under  these  glorious  institutions 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Washington  and  his 
compeers.”  {A.  Lincoln,  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Oct.  4,  1862). 

A  Girl.  “The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  heart  and  hearthstone  all 
over  this  broad  land  will  yet  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  union  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  na¬ 
ture.”  {A.  Lincoln,  First  Inaugural,  Mar. 
4,  1861.) 

The  Master.  “May  God  make  us 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.” 
{Phillips  Brooks.) 


We  must  have  new  standards. — “There  are  no  standards  as  generally  acceptable  or  as 
scientifically  reliable  as  the  standards  which  governed  the  selection  of  materials  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  school  under  the  old  order.  But  the  standards  of  the  past  are  as  useless  to-day 
as  the  prairies  schooner  or  the  mail  coach.  The  systematic,  logical  development  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  has  given  way  in  our  lower  schools  to  a  no  less  scholarly  selection  of  materials  designed 
to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.” 


•James  E.  Russell 


SERMON  FOR  WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY 


TO  BE  READ  IN  SCHOOLS 
Angus  McFarlane 

[Professor  McFarlane  comes  to  us  again,  this  time  with  a  reading  intended  for  a  school  assembly 
before  the  dismissal  for  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month.  Forty  years  of  college  teaching  has  not 
cooled  this  Philadelphian’s  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  solemn  presentations  of  the  vital  qualities  of  American 
heroes.  He  wants  them  told  to  the  exuberant  youth  of  the  common  schools.] 


{Let  the  school  assemble  in  honor  of  the 
father  of  his  country.  Let  his  portrait  be 
taken  from  the  wall  and  placed  in  an  unusual 
and  conspicuous  position.  Let  the  ceremonial 
salute  and  the  singing  of  a  suitable  hymn 
be  short.  Then  let  the  master  read  this  sermon 
with  such  earnestness  as  he  can  a7id,  with 
nothing  following  it,  dismiss  the  children  to 
their  various  duties.) 

HAT  is  the  greatest  event  in  the 
life  of  Washington? 

If  you  were  to  represent  it  in  a 
picture  you  might  naturally  select  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

At  Yorktown  in  Virginia  the  British  were 
in  a  dangerous  position. 

In  front  of  them,  shutting  off  escape  by 
sea,  were  the  French  ships  of  Count  de 
Grasse. 

Upon  the  land  side  were  the  troops  of 
Lafayette  and  Washington. 

Three  hundred  miles  away  at  New  York 
were  the  reinforcements  promised  to  the 
English  general;  of  no  use  to  him  there. 

He  saw  the  impossibility  of  holding  York¬ 
town  any  longer.  To  fight  meant  sure 
defeat;  to  escape  was  impossible. 

So  on  the  19th  of  October,  in  the  memor¬ 
able  year  of  1781,  the  fifth  year  of  our 
republic,  Cornwallis  surrendered. 

The  scene  was  one  to  be  remembered. 

The  French  and  the  American  armies  took 
their  places  on  each  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  the  Yorktown  fort. 

On  the  right  stood  the  lines  of  the  soldiers 
of  King  Louis:  men  of  Auvergne,  of  the 


Loire,  of  the  Marne,  vivacious,  excitable, 
impulsive.  They  were  in  fine  uniform. 
They  made  a  brilliant  appearance  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  They  had  a  full  band  of 
music,  something  new  for  those  days. 

On  the  other  side  were  the  Americans: 
men  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
Virginia  mountaineers,  quiet,  reserved,  not 
given  to  much  talk,  in  ragged  and  weather¬ 
worn  clothes.  With  no  bands  of  music. 

Two  o’clock  comes. 

Drums  are  heard. 

Attention! 

The  British  march  out  between  the  two 
lines.  General  O’Hara  leads  the  silent 
troops,  for  Lord  Cornwallis  is  sick  in  bed. 
They  come  down  through  the  long  ranks. 
O’Hara  offers  his  sword  to  Washington,  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  But  the  generous 
American  gives  the  honor  to  General  Lincoln 
who  receives  the  surrender  of  the  British 
Army. 

Express  riders  gallop  off  with  the  news, 
south,  west,  north,  shouting  in  every  village 
and  town  and  to  the  farmers  by  the  roadside: 
“Cornwallis  is  taken.”  “The  British  have 
surrendered,”  “the  war  will  be  over.”  As 
night  comes  on,  bonfires  are  lighted,  il¬ 
luminations  twinkle  in  the  windows,  bells 
ring  out  their  loud  rejoicing.  The  news 
is  carried  to  the  corners  of  the  new  land, 
across  the  Alleghanies  and  down  the  rivers 
of  the  West.  It  crosses  the  ocean  and 
penetrates  the  chambers  of  Lord  North  in 
London  who  paces  wildly  up  and  down  the 
floor  exclaiming  again  and  again,  “this  is 
the  end.  It  is  all  over.” 
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The  picture  you  might  choose  for  the  All  of  the  governments  of  the  world  were 
greatest  event  in  the  life  of  Washington  could  kingdoms. 

well  be  this  famous  surrender.  Caesar  before  him,  Napoleon  after  him, 

But  if  you  should  think  calmly  of  what  show  what  the  victor  usually  wants, 
was  most  noble  in  the  life  of  our  great  But  the  one  man  of  a  thousand  stood  in 
American  you  might  desire  of  the  painter  the  chamber  of  the  house  in  the  Highlands 
another  scene:  of  the  Hudson. 

A  room  in  a  farm  house  of  the  Hudson  He  writes,  “I  cannot  conceive  what  I 
Highlands  a  twelvemonth  after  the  great  have  done  that  you  should  think  of  me  as 
surrender.  A  grave  and  silent  man  of  forty  taking  a  step  of  such  great  mischief  to  our 
years,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Americans,  country.  I  charge  you,  as  you  have  respect 
Washington,  standing  with  a  letter  in  his  for  me  and  our  common  cause,  never  again 
hand.  What  does  it  say?  communicate  a  sentiment  like  this.” 

“General,  after  seven  long  years  we  have  Which  do  you  think  was  the  greatest 
won  the  war.  But  how?  An  ungrateful  glory  of  Washington — that  surrender  of  the 
country  has  starved  us.  What  have  we  to  enemy  or  the  generosity  of  the  true  patriot? 
look  forward  to?  Disorder,  distress,  dis-  No  Cornwallis  will  surrender  his  army  to 
grace.  you  or  to  me.  But  here  and  there  through 

“What  we  must  have  is  a  strong  govern-  our  lives  we  shall  be  given  the  chance  to  take 
ment;  prosperity  and  happiness  require  it.  advantage  to  ourselves  or  to  give  it  up  for 
Your  army.  General,  would  have  you  as  the  benefit  of  others. 

its  sovereign;  your  country  needs  your  And  always  when  we  choose  the  nobler 
strong  control.  Grant  this  favor.  Be  our  part,  service  rather  than  selfishness,  we  act 
king.”  as  Americans  should  act  in  honor  of  their 

Is  it  not  safe  to  say  that  not  one  man  in  first  hero,  Washington,  the  generous,  the 
a  thousand  would  have  resisted  this  appeal?  greathearted,  the  true. 

THE  BEWILDERED  TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH 

Ethel  G.  Ward 

[On  none  do  the  Olympian  storms  from  the  educational  heights  fall  more  heavily  than  on  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  English.  Miss  Ward,  head  of  a  department  of  English  in  a  Cleveland  high  school, 
summarizes  here  a  carefully  studied  experience,  and  offers  help,] 

English  teaching  has  always  been  high  school  pupils,  asked  in  their  senior  year 
scorched  by  the  fires  of  criticism,  to  write  their  criticisms  of  their  English 
Educational  authorities,  school  ad-  course,  respond,  “I  studied  such  a  little  bit 
ministratorsjthe  pupils,  and  even  the  teachers  of  this  and  that  in  each  semester  that  I  know 
themselves  have  aimed  bitter  remarks  from  nothing  well”;  or,  “I’m  just  beginning  to  see 
many  angles.  “Why  can  not  an  honor  grad-  how  the  various  kinds  of  work  I  have  done 
uate  of  a  high  school  write  a  decent  let-  will  affect  my  future  daily  life.” 
ter?”  pointedly  asks  a  member  of  a  great  Buffeted  now  from  one  direction,  again 
city’s  board  of  education.  “Why,”  demand  from  another,  the  teachers  enter  into  endless 
the  school  authorities,  “after  paying  out  discussions  and  finally  revise  their  courses 
a  larger  sum  for  the  teaching  of  English  and  change  textbooks.  They  build  new 
than  for  the  teaching  of  any  other  subject,  fences  setting  off  parts  of  their  great  domain 
do  colleges  feel  compelled  to  establish  for  intensive  cultivation:  here  a  composition 
preparatory  composition  courses?”  And  course,  there  six  weeks  of  grammar,  next  a 
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drama  period,  beyond  a  term  of  poetry, 
and  a  score  of  other  divisions.  But  the 
fields  are  too  large  and  too  numerous  for  the 
rapid  large-scale  operations  to  bring  forth 
choice  products.  Then  smaller  parts  of 
some  fields  are  set  off  so  that  at  least  the 
essentials  shall  be  attended  to.  And  finally, 
assuming  doubtful  powers,  they  put  up  bars 
shutting  off  this  field  and  that  so  that  only 
the  pupil-workers  they  consider  fit  for  the 
task  may  enter.  The  result  is  that  only  a 
man  high  up  in  an  airplane  could  pass  over 
this  kingdom  of  English  and  after  taking  a 
photograph  chart  a  difficult  route. 

The  theorists  and  philosophers  have 
published  conclusions  familiar  to  all  English 
teachers  and  furnishing  strong  foundations 
for  different  parts  of  the  structure.  What  is 
English?  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Ward  is  a  strong 
plea  for  accuracy  and  correctness  of  form. 
He  declares  that  the  young  pupil  is  so  lack¬ 
ing  in  experience  and  resulting  ideas  that  he 
can  not  be  expected  to  produce  composition 
of  any  value.  But  if  he  is  taught  the  decen¬ 
cies  of  sentence  construction,  when  the  ideas 
come  later  on  he  can  express  them  fittingly. 
The  opposite  idea,  that  thought  and  content 
are  alone  of  importance,  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Howard  R.  Driggs  in  Our  Living  Languaggy 
savors  of  the  creed  of  the  iconoclastic  young 
writers  and  critics  of  the  day.  They  would 
believe  that  pupils  should  read  and  write 
much  and  rapidly  and  that  their  writings 
should  be  judged  mainly  for  expressiveness. 
Matters  of  mechanics  will  largely  straighten 
themselves  out  by  absorption  and  imitation. 
Just  as  the  boy  and  girl  reach  a  stage  of  being 
careful  of  their  hair  and  finger  nails  so  also 
will  they  arrive  at  carefulness  of  spelling  and 
grammar. 

But  the  majority  of  writers  of  textbooks 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  content  and  form 
should  receive  equal  emphasis.  They  present 
a  chapter  on  narrative  composition,  then 
one  on  grammar,  and  one  on  unity  in 
sentences,  next  a  discussion  of  description,  a 
chapter  on  spelling,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  patchwork. 

What  is  the  unifying  principle  that  will 
lead  by  a  direct  path  to  the  peak  of  effi¬ 


ciency?  At  least  we  are  agreed  that  arrival 
at  the  peak  would  mean  a  thorough-going 
appreciation  of  literature  in  its  various  types 
and  the  ability  to  compose  some  forms  with 
measurable  success.  That  this  goal  is  not 
beyond  the  attainments  of  the  high-school 
student  of  today  is  evidenced  again  and 
again  by  the  numerous  published  poems, 
essays,  articles,  and  stories  written  by  boys 
and  girls.  The  English  Journal  bears  fre¬ 
quent  testimony  to  the  ability  of  students, 
as  do  also  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Essay  Con¬ 
test  and  the  publications^  of  Lincoln  High 
School,  Columbia  University.  We  must 
conclude  that  having  been  of  too  little  faith 
we  have  failed  to  develop  the  latent  powers 
of  our  pupils.  Like  Martha  we  have  busied 
ourselves  about  too  many  things  neglecting 
the  one  thing  needful,  to  nourish  the  spirit. 
We  must  go  at  the  teaching  of  English  with 
revived  ambition  and  a  new  purpose. 

If  our  goal  is  creative  ability  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  both  in  actual  composition  aud  in 
appreciation  of  what  others  have  created, 
the  method  of  instruction  should  be  that 
used  in  any  other  art.  Both  literature  and 
composition  should  be  taught  from  the  point 
of  view  of  construction.  This  is  not  at  all  a 
new  belief.  It  is  strongly  suggested  in  the 
section  on  writing  in  Professor  George 
Herbert  Palmer’s  Self  Cultivation  in  English. 
He  declares  that  “the  ability  to  construct 
one  thing  out  of  many  does  not  come  by 
nature.  It  implies  that  the  good  writer  is 
to  be  an  artist.” 

The  same  attitude  toward  the  reading  of 
literature  is  strongly  emphasized  in  the 
introduction  to  Book  Two  of  the  Literature 
and  Life  series  by  Greenlaw  and  Stratton. 
“  Reading  is  creative.  It  is  active,  not 
passive.  The  poet  .  .  .  creates  a  thing 

of  beauty.  Your  task  is  to  re-create  this 
beauty  in  your  own  mind  and  soul.” 

We  may  even  find  the  whole  method  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  this  theory  outlined  in  Mr.  Rollo 
Walter  Brown’s  How  the  French  Boy  Learns 
to  Write.  Compositions  are  carefully  plan¬ 
ned  in  general  class  work,  then  by  the 

^Hughes  Mearns,  Creative  Youth,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company. 
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individual  pupils,  and  finally  the  completed 
writing  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  structure. 
To  quote — “  Invariably  in  criticism,  teachers 
dwell  upon  subject-matter  and  its  organ¬ 
ization.”  And  again,  “Material,  the  larger 
and  smaller  questions  of  organization,  the 
total  effect  of  what  has  been  written — these 
are  the  matters  that  receive  chief  consider¬ 
ation.” 

Selections  from  literature  are  taught  with 
exactly  the  same  considerations  in  mind. 
The  pupils  are  led  first  to  find  the  author’s 
theme,  then  his  purposes  in  the  subordinate 
parts  even  to  the  smallest  logical  divisions. 
Through  understanding  of  the  structure  of 
the  masterpiece  the  author’s  meaning  is 
revealed. 

Such  teaching  is  a  far  cry  from  putting 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  element  of  a  literary 
selection  with  the  aim  of  producing  from  the 
pupils  high  scores  in  objective  tests,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  the  admitted  tendency 
is  to  stress  details.^ 

Very  definite  instruction  in  the  details  of 
grammar,  however,  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  the  creative  teaching  of  English.  The 
control  of  the  sentence  as  the  fundamental 
unit  of  structure  is  the  difficult  task  of  every 
user  of  language.  The  finer  the  expression 
the  more  exacting  has  been  the  discipline 
to  which  the  speaker  or  writer  has  subjected 
himself.  And  if  pupils  have  before  them  the 
goal  of  publication  they  will  learn  that  they 
can  not  neglect  the  conventionalities  of 
form.  The  typewritten  letter  and  manu¬ 
script,  the  school  newspaper  and  magazine, 
the  speech  before  an  assembly  should  be  the 
objectives  in  the  mind  of  every  pupil  while 
he  studies  grammar. 

Teaching  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  as 
an  art  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  comprehensive  and 
unifying  principle.  It  would  require  no 
great  changes  in  the  materials  nor  in  many 
cases  in  the  specific  methods  of  our  teaching, 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  make  a  large  use 
of  the  best  literature  for  reading'and  study. 
But  the  life-giving  purpose  and  feeling  of 
the  goal  to  be  reached  should  color  every 

^Donald  G.  Patterson,  Preparation  and  Use  of  New-Type 
EKaminations. 


lesson  from  the  time  when  children  first 
express  themselves  connectedly  and  in  units 
of  sufficient  length  to  demand  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  As  the  pupils  grow  older  they  should 
be  taught  to  recognize  that  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  of  structure  underlie  every  kind  of 
expression  they  meet:  their  textbooks  in 
science  and  history  and  their  recitations  in 
such  subjects,  the  newspaper  articles  they 
read  and  write,  the  plays  they  see  acted  or 
plcturized,  business  or  friendly  letters — all 
represent  the  working  out  of  an  author’s 
purpose  through  related  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  artistic  principle,  in  other 
words,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  pervasive  elements  in  man  and  one 
which  in  its  highest  development!  leads  to 
his  surest  happiness. 

A  purpose,  a  definitely  stated  theme,  a 
plan  for  the  organization  of  the  material, 
criticism  of  the  completed  whole  as  to  the 
value  of  the  purpose  and  the  fitness  of  the 
plan — these  are  the  steps  both  of  studying  a 
finished  expression  or  of  composing  one. 
And  the  one  process  helps  the  other.  The 
teachers  of  literature  should  not  begrudge 
the  time  spent  by  the  teachers  of  composition 
or  vice-versa.  In  fact  the  same  instructor 
should  work  in  both  directions  through  the 
process  to  one  end,  creative  ability  which 
exercises  itself  both  in  composing  and  in 
appreciation. 

Such  teaching  would  require  a  greater  use 
of  outlining  than  has  been  the  custom  in 
American  schools.  As  applied  to  the  various 
types  of  printed  material,  that  means  topic 
and  sentence  outlines,  note-taking  in  out¬ 
line  form  from  library  material*  and  writing 
of  summaries.*  As  applied  to  original  oral 
and  written  expression  it  means  the  outlining 
of  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole  com¬ 
positions.  It  means  the  criticism  of  the 
plan  before  the  performance  until  the  process 
is  learned  and  its  value  recognized.  After 
the  preliminary  topic  outline  has  been  used 
to  its  limit  of  value,  the  complete  statement 
outline  or  brief  should  be  required.  This 
may  take  the  form  of  a  sentence  crystallizing 

•R.  L.  Lyman,  The  Mind  at  Work. 

'Samuel  Thurber,  Precis  Writing  for  American  Schools. 
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the  purpose  and  theme  of  the  whole  article 
and  a  sentence  stating  the  central  idea  of 
each  paragraph  to  be  used  in  developing  the 
theme  through  introduction,  body,  and  con¬ 
clusion.  This  is  especially  valuable  for  short 
compositions  like  letters,  editorials,  and 
poems. 

That  the  method  of  thorough  planning  is 
the  only  sure  route  to  success  is  testified  by 
experts  and  specialists  in  many  types  of 
expression.  To  mention  a  few  books  should 
be  proof  enough:  Public  Speakings  by  Dr. 
Clarence  Stratton,  is  a  strong  exposition  of 
the  method  of  brief-making.  Oral  Ex¬ 
pression  by  Miss  Cornelia  Carhart  Ward 
applies  the  method  not  only  to  the  whole 
composition  but  to  the  paragraphs  as  well. 
Advanced  Business  Correspondence  by  Hotch¬ 
kiss  and  KilldufF  recommends  with  emphasis 
the  sentence  outlining  of  letters. 

Minicky  by  Edna  Ferber  and  George 
Kaufman,  a  book  containing  a  short  story, 
the  successful  play  produced  from  it,  and 
the  explanation  by  the  authors  of  how  they 
made  the  dramatization,  gives  a  clear  ac¬ 
count  of  the  six  or  eight  weeks  of  discussion 
and  planning  preliminary  to  weeks  of  writ¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  most  poetical  of  poets, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  left  a  clear  account  of  his 
planning  of  The  Raven.^  But  why  continue 
such  a  list?  Plan  and  structure  are  so 
immanent,  are  so  plainly  a  life-giving  ele¬ 
ment  in  every  fine  expression,  that  their 
necessity  needs  no  argument. 

In  teaching  English  with  the  main  empha¬ 
sis  upon  purpose  and  planning,  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  expression  both  oral  and  written 
must  have  adequate  attention.  The  posture 
and  tones  of  the  speaker,  the  spelling  and 
punctuation  of  the  writer  must  not  detract 
from  the  message.  To  the  end  that  content 
and  mechanics  may  be  understood  as  two 
quite  different  factors  of  expression,  of  which 
the  first  is  of  much  greater  importance,  the 
device  of  double  grading  may  be  used.  If 

^Edgar  Allan  Poe,  The  Philosophy  of  Composition.  Cf. 
alio,  The  Poetic  Principle. 


pupils  are  not  treated  leniently  in  the  matter 
of  mechanics,  bad  habits  will  be  eliminated. 
But  if  the  notion  should  prevail  in  the 
pupils’  minds  that  mechanics  are  anything 
more  than  secondary  factors,  the  teachers 
are  to  blame. 

The  matter  of  the  choice  of  words,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  be  so  deprecated.  Since 
words  are  the  materials  of  thought  itself, 
teachers  should  emphasize  vocabulary  build¬ 
ing  even  more  than  they  do.  To  the  artist 
words  are  what  colors  are  to  the  painter  or 
tones  to  the  composer  of  a  symphony;  and 
they  are  just  as  important  in  leading  to  the 
effectiveness  of  a  feature  story,  a  business 
letter,  or  an  advertisement  as  they  are  in 
producing  the  remembered  poem.  The  best 
of  words  are  not  too  fine  for  our  pupils. 

The  demand  for  a  greater  development  of 
the  creative  abilities  is  being  heard  from 
various  quarters.  A  Chautauqua  bureau 
reports  that  its  patrons  demand  a  higher 
type  of  entertainment,  especially  more 
lectures.  The  lists  of  best  selling  books 
have  changed  in  the  last  ten  years  from  the 
Tarzan  of  the  Apes  stage  to  that  of  The  Pro¬ 
fessor's  House  or  John  Keats.  The  head  of 
a  great  city  school  system  urged  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  artistic  appreciation  as  a  part  of 
school  curricula  so  that  “higher  kinds  of 
enjoyment  may  be  injected  into  our  social 
life  to  counteract  the  drop  in  morality.” 
He  noted  a  movement  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  appreciation  of  art.  And  a 
leading  editor,  teacher,  and  writer  told  of 
the  stream  of  discontented  youths  passing 
through  his  office  seeking  help  to  satisfy  the 
urge  toward  artistic  expression.  Our  schools 
and  colleges  are  thronged  with  young  people 
reaching  out  for  something  to  still  their  dis¬ 
content.  Why  should  we  not  attempt  more 
seriously  than  ever  before  to  give  them  train¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  tools,  their  mother  tongue?  We  should 
give  them  some  hope  of  attaining  the  calm 
and  noble  joy  to  be  found  in  the  functioning 
of  the  creative  spirit. 


A  wise  questioning  is  the  half-way  toward  knowledge. 


— Bacom 


FACTORS  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION 

J.  E.  Butterworth 

[Every  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  invites  you  to  indicate  what  you  wish  discussed.  The 
interest  of  city  and  country  readers  in  the  farm  situation  is  now  uncommonly  keen.  We  consider 
Mr.  Butterworth  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  a  selection  very  acceptable  to  you  in 
this  field.  He  discusses  this  problem  for  the  whole  American  citizenry.  Beginning  his  collegiate  life 
in  Iowa,  teaching  teachers  in  Duluth  and  in  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Doctor  Butterworth  became, 
seven  years  ago,  professor  of  rural  education  in  Cornell  University.  He  is  a  member  of  New’  York 
State  Commission  on  rural  schools  and  is  president  of  the  department  of  rural  education.  National 
Education  Association.] 


IN  VIEW  of  the  growing  consciousness 
of  the  American  people  regarding  the 
problems  of  rural  education  it  seems 
important  to  seek  a  clarification  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  this  field.  The  present  article 
has  three  aims:  (i)  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
more  important  concepts  that  are  being 
used  in  connection  with  the  term;  (2)  to 
evaluate  those  concepts;  and  (3)  to  suggest 
certain  fundamental  factors  that  seem  to 
offer  a  significant  basis  for  definition. 

There  are  at  least  five  conceptions  regard¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  rural  education  stated 
or  implied  in  present  day  writing  and 
thinking,  (i)  To  many  it  is  the  training 
of  elementary  grade  given  in  the  very 
small  school,  say  of  one  or  two  teachers. 
(2)  To  others  it  is  any  schooling  given  in  the 
open  country,  so  that  there  is  included  in 
this  conception  not  only  the  small  elemen¬ 
tary  school  but  the  open-country  consoli¬ 
dated  school  with  high  school  grades. 
(3)  To  still  others  the  term  appears  to 
include,  as  one  element  at  least,  preparation 
for  the  farming  occupations.  (4)  A  fourth 
conception  is  that  rural  education  is  the 
education  of  those  directly  dependent  on 
agriculture.  This  would  include  not  only 
the  farmers  but  the  residents  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  villages  as  well.  (5)  Finally,  some 
deny  that  there  is  any  such  field  as  rural 
education.  Since  this  fifth  conception  log¬ 
ically  supersedes  the  others,  it  should  be 
considered  first. 

I  **  There  is  no  rural  education.'* — Those 


who  take  this  position  point  out  that  the 
large  objectives  of  education  and  the  basic 
methods  of  the  educative  process  are  the 
same  whether  the  children  concerned  are 
in  the  country  or  in  the  city.  Such  persons 
are  likely  to  emphasize  the  danger  that  may 
come  from  making  a  distinction  between 
rural  and  other  education.  That  there  is 
some  merit  in  this  contention  is  indicated  by 
the  notions  that  have  been  put  forward  in 
the  past  advocating  a  type  of  education 
in  the  country  that  would  tend  to  segregate 
the  rural  group  from  other  groups  in  the 
nation.  Thus  Brim‘  shows  that  some 
individuals  or  groups  would  make  rural 
education  emphasize  the  function  of  retain¬ 
ing  children  on  the  farm  and  of  giving  them 
the  proper  vocational  training  for  that 
mode  of  life.  Two,  only,  of  the  many 
quotations  given  by  Brim  to  show  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  such  conceptions  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose.  The  italics  are  not 
in  the  original  statements  but  are  here 
employed  to  call  attention  to  ideas  that 
seem  to  have  significant  implications. 

“/f  the  boys  and  girls  born  on  the  farm  are  to 
be  retained  in  this  form  of  industry,  the  rural  school 
must  be  broadened  to  give  them  an  education 
equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  town  or  city  for  its 
youth.”  (Betts,  G.  H.:  New  Ideals  in  Rural 
Schools,  p.  62). 

The  implication  here  is  that  farm  children 
should  remain  on  the  farm.  In  view  of  the 

^Brlm,  O.  G.:  Rural  Education,  ch.  l.  Macmillan. 
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more  effective  methods  of  agriculture  that 
enable  each  unit  of  labor  to  produce  more 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  it  certainly  does 
not  seem  wise  to  keep  on  the  farm  all  people 
born  there.^  We  should  soon  have  a  state 
of  over-production  that  would  be  ruinous. 

Again: 

“Schools  for  rural  children  should  be  developed 
in  terms  of  the  rural  life  which  they  are  leading 
and  which  they  may  normally  be  expected  to 
continue  to  lead.  Their  education  should  look 
in  the  direction  of  making  them  more  efficient 
farmers  and  housekeepers  rather  than  to  converting 
them  into  clerks^  stenographers^  and  trade  workers.  ” 
— (A  Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Delaware. 
Bulletin  of  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  p.  6). 

If  the  writers  of  the  foregoing  statement 
actually  mean  what  the  second  sentence 
implies,  very  strong  exception  should  be 
taken  to  it.  Rural  children  should  be 
trained  in  terms  of  the  rural  environment  in 
the  sense  that  whatever  there  is  in  the 
environment  that  is  educationally  helpful 
should  be  utilized.  The  education  of  some 
of  the  rural  children  should  “look  in  the 
direction  of  making  them  more  efficient 
farmers  and  housekeepers,”  but  with  none 
of  them  should  it  be  narrowly  confined 
to  these  lines  of  work.  Some  of  the  young 
people  will  doubtless  find  it  desirable  to  go 
into  other  fields  of  labor.  A  person’s 
vocational  interests  and  abilities  and  his 
belief  in  the  opportunities  of  a  given  field 
of  activity  should  be  the  determining  factors 
in  his  choice  of  a  life  work,  not  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was  born.  Any  other 
principle  is  unacceptable  in  a  democracy. 
The  several  implications  of  this  point  of 
view  need  not  be  developed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper. 

If  we  see  the  dangers  in  such  conceptions 
as  those  just  described  there  is  little  to  fear 
from  them,  while  there  is  a  real  advantage 
in  separating  out  the  field  of  rural  education. 
That  advantage  comes  in  the  fact  that,  while 
the  ultimate  objective  is  no  different  in 
rural  and  urban  education,  the  materials 

^See  Works,  G.  A.:  Outstanding  Needs  of  Rural  Life 
Today.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1922,  pp.  225-229. 


to  be  used  and  the  problems  created  by  the 
environment  are  different.  The  differences 
in  materials  may  be  seen  when  we  take 
such  an  environmental  factor  as  Nature 
and  observe  it  in  country  and  city.  In 
the  country  the  problem  is  to  make  the  best 
use  of  materials  that  are  to  be  found  on  every 
hand;  in  the  city  the  problem  is  first  to 
supply  contacts  with  Nature,  in  itself  no 
easy  task,  .nd  then  to  make  those  experi¬ 
ences  educative.  The  country  likewise  cre¬ 
ates  problems  of  finding  sufficient  financial 
resources,  providing  economical  school  units, 
overcoming  isolation,  getting  reasonable 
living  and  working  conditions  for  teachers, 
and  making  superxdsion  effective — problems 
that  are  so  different  under  rural  conditions 
as  to  require  different  elements  of  knowledge 
in  order  to  find  a  solution.  To  be  more 
specific,  transporting  children,  providing  a 
good  place  for  the  teacher  to  room  and 
board,  providing  her  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  social  diversion,  reducing  the 
large  number  of  classes  each  day,  and  de¬ 
veloping  an  effective  play  group  with  a 
dozen  children  varying  in  age  from  six  to 
fifteen  are  problems  that  do  not  have  an 
exact  counterpart  in  urban  education.  While 
these  problems  represent  the  one-teacher 
school  particularly,  they  are  found  in  lesser 
degree  in  consolidated  and  village  schools. 
We  are  likely  to  make  greater  progress  in 
finding  solutions  for  such  problems  as  these 
if  we  set  them  off  where  they  may  be  directly 
attacked  by  those  who  have  the  necessary 
personal  and  professional  equipment. 

If  we  think  of  school  organization  and 
administration  as  being  something  more  than 
a  mechanical  combination  of  people  to 
provide  children  and  money  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  schools,  then  we  realize  the 
importance  of  understanding  the  country 
and  the  people  who  live  there.  Rural 
people  have  their  own  interests,  their  par¬ 
ticular  aspirations,  their  prejudices  and  other 
limitations.  An  understanding  of  these 
conditions  increases  the  chances  of  getting 
a  wisely  planned  program. 

Assuming,  then,  that  there  are  valid 
reasons  for  using  the  term  “rural”  to  in- 
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dicatc  a  group  of  educational  problems  re¬ 
quiring  special  attention,  we  may  turn  to 
an  evaluation  of  the  definitions  suggested. 

2.  Education  in  the  very  smalU  usually  the 
one-teacher  school, — This  meaning  suggests 
at  once  problems  of  teaching  load,  of  sche¬ 
dule  making,  of  supervision,  and  the  like 
due  to  the  small  teaching  force.  These  are 
problems  so  vital  and  insistent  as  to  explain 
why  rural  education  is  often  limited  to  that 
in  the  small  school.  To  this  there  is  added, 
in  defense  of  this  concept,  the  sanction  of 
custom.  The  original  American  school  was 
a  small  school  for  people  living  under 
pioneer  rural  conditions.  With  something 
like  170,000  of  these  schools  still  in  existence 
in  the  United  States  the  temptation  is 
strong  to  continue  making  the  problems  of 
this  type  of  school  synonymous  with  the 
problem  of  rural  education. 

An  obvious  difficulty  in  such  a  meaning 
is  that  it  virtually  limits  rural  education  to 
that  which  is  of  elementary  grade  since  one 
or  two  teachers  cannot  well  give  high  school 
courses  in  addition  to  the  regular  elementary 
curriculum.  As  a  consequence  secondary 
tchooling  of  any  kind  would,  under  such  a 
definition,  necessarily  be  classified  as  non- 
rural  even  though  the  pupil  has  not  changed 
cither  his  environment  or  his  life  objectives 
since  attending  the  small  school. 

3.  Education  in  the  open  country. — This 
meaning  of  rural  education  is  much  less 
narrow  than  the  one  just  described  since  it 
includes  the  secondary  school  of  the  open 
country.  It  gives  a  concept  based  not  upon 
the  grade  in  the  common  school  system  to 
which  the  schooling  is  carried  nor  upon  the 
number  of  teachers  employed,  but  upon 
environmental  conditions  as  affecting  the 
processes  of  education.  The  important 
point  here  is  that  the  environment  be  an 
open-country  one.  This  meaning  recognizes 
the  essential  unity  of  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education;  that  the  two  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  together  not  separately.  Implicit 
in  this  meaning  is  the  idea  that  a  secondary 
schooling  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  rural 
group  is  as  important  as  a  secondary  schooling 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  non-rural  group. 


There  is,  however,  an  important  limitation 
in  this  conception  in  that  it  designates  as 
“non-rural”  all  except  open-country  con¬ 
ditions.  Hence  a  child  from  the  farm 
going  to  an  open-country  school  would  be 
attending  a  rural  school,  while  he  would  be 
attending  a  non-rural  school  if  it  were  located 
in  a  village.  This  seems  to  be  a  more  ar¬ 
bitrary  basis  for  definition  than  the  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  education  warrant. 

Very  little  reflection  is  needed  to  make  us 
realize  that  most  villages  have  more  in 
common  with  the  open-country  than  they 
have  with  the  city.  In  the  first  place, 
in  many  villages,  merchants,  doctors,  min¬ 
isters,  lawyers,  laborers,  and  other  citizens 
are  primarily  dependent  for  their  livelihood 
upon  those  who  live  on  the  farm.  Take 
away  the  farmer  and,  except  in  the  village 
with  an  industrial  plant  or  one  devoted 
chiefly  to  fishing,  lumbering,  mining  or  sim¬ 
ilar  activity,  the  village  would  ultimately 
disappear.  In  the  second  place,  conditions 
of  living  in  the  village,  while  different  from 
those  of  the  farm,  are  nevertheless  often 
more  similar  to  those  of  the  open-country 
than  of  the  city.  The  contacts  with  nature, 
the  knowledge  of  farm  practices  and  prob¬ 
lems,  conditions  affecting  health,  and  the 
like,  suggest  more  an  open-country  than  an 
urban  situation.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
realize  that  as  people  congregate  into 
hamlets,  towns,  and  villages  of  increasing 
size  factors  characteristic  of  urban  life  are 
introduced.  Contacts  with  the  out-of-doors 
become  gradually  less  available;  the  grove 
with  its  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life 
yields  to  the  park  perhaps  many  blocks 
away;  trees  and  flowers  may  no  longer  be 
be  freely  handled  but  are  protected  by  signs 
of  “keep  off”  and  “don’t  pick  the  flowers”; 
pavements  take  the  place  of  the  dirt  road¬ 
way,  and  a  row  of  buildings  is  found  instead 
of  a  lane  of  elms.  But  transition  in  most 
environmental  factors  is  gradual  rather  than 
abrupt  as  one  passes  from  the  open-country 
to  the  city  and  those  factors  seem  seldom 
to  disappear  completely.  Even  the  largest 
city  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  grass  and  trees 
and  birds  and  flowers,  and,  although  the 
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city  may  have  its  symphony  orchestra, 
the  remotest  farm  home  may  have  an  organ 
or  other  means  of  producing  music.  In 
other  words  continuity  appears  to  be  a  law 
here  as  in  other  aspects  of  nature.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  up  a  basis  for  defining  rural 
and  urban  education  must  keep  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  continuity  in  mind. 

4.  Education  for  participation  in  farming 
occupations. — In  its  extreme  form  this  con¬ 
ception  would  make  rural  education  that 
which  prepares  for  farming  and  directly 
related  activities.  It  would  require  the 
offering  of  subjects  contributing  to  vo¬ 
cational  service  and  satisfaction  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  homemaking  on  the  farm.  In  the 
past  some  have  seemed  to  hold  that  such 
subjects  should  be  offered  even  in  the 
elementary  grades,  but  few,  if  any,  would 
now  contend  that  this  work  should  be  given 
with  vocational  emphasis  below  the  high 
school.  Those  who  hold  this  view  that 
rural  education  must  include  vocational 
agriculture  and  homemaking  and  that  all 
country  children  should  take  such  courses 
are  not  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
education.  Rather  they  are  those  who  have 
as  yet  failed  to  see  that  agriculture  and 
homemaking  are  to  supply  a  part  only  of 
the  materials  needed  for  a  complete  edu¬ 
cation,  and  are  to  be  utilized  only  as  the 
needs  of  various  groups  of  pupils  direct. 
We  seem,  fortunately,  to  be  getting  away 
from  this  extreme  notion. 

The  more  moderate  form  of  this  con¬ 
ception  does  not  require  that  all  pupils 
living  in  the  country  prepare  for  farming 
occupations  in  order  to  be  included  in  rural 
education  but  it  would  consider  that  when¬ 
ever  such  opportunities  are  given  the  work 
should  be  called  rural.  A  village  high  school 
that  emphasizes  agriculture  would  thus  be 
called  a  rural  high  school.  The  chief 
advantage  in  this  concept  is  that  it  includes 
other  than  open-country  schools  since  vo¬ 
cational  courses  in  agriculture  are  very 
often  given  in  the  village  high  schools. 
Logically,  however,  a  secondary  school  in 
a  small  city  that  offers  a  curriculum  in 
vocational  agriculture  along  with  many  other 


specialized  curricula  would  to  that  extent 
be  considered  rural.  In  the  latter  situation 
we  would  then  have  both  rural  and  non-rural 
education  in  the  same  school.  This  is 
clearly  confusing. 

The  difficulty  in  both  forms  of  this  con¬ 
ception  is  in  giving  too  much  emphasis 
to  the  vocational  purposes  of  the  pupil  in 
defining  rural  education.  Opportunities  for 
preparing  for  the  farming  occupations  should 
certainly  be  offered  to  pupils  in  the  country, 
but  because  many  pupils  living  there  do  and 
should  look  forward  to  other  lines  of  work 
than  agriculture,  we  do  not  want  all  to 
enter  these  specialized  curricula.  Further¬ 
more,  we  already  have  such  specific  terms 
as  Agricultural  Education,  Medical  Educa¬ 
tion,  Homemaking  Education,  Industrial 
Education,  and  the  like  to  suggest  types  of 
education  with  a  vocational  purpose. 

5.  Rural  education  conceived  as  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  those  primarily  dependent  on 
agriculture. — This  concept  meets  several 
of  the  difficulties  pointed  out  in  those  just 
described.  It  permits  the  inclusion  of  the 
agricultural  villages  since  the  residents  of 
those  villages  are  in  large  part  dependent 
upon  farm  residents  for  a  living.  It  includes 
secondary  as  well  as  elementary  education, 
while  it  does  not  require  that  the  term 
rural  be  definitely  tied  up  with  preparation 
for  the  farming  occupations.  It  is  clearly 
superior  to  any  of  the  conceptions  thus  far 
considered.  But  this  conception  also  has  a 
limitation.  There  are  a  number  of  small 
communities  devoted  entirely  or  largely  to 
mining,  fishing,  lumbering,  and  the  like, 
where  the  people  are  not  primarily  interested 
in  farming  as  an  occupation  and  are  not 
directly  dependent  upon  it,  and  yet  their 
surroundings  are  essentially  open-country. 
A  small  lumbering  or  mining  camp  or  fishing 
village  is  characterized  by  a  degree  of 
isolation,  a  less  luxurious  standard  of  living, 
fewer  cultural  advantages  of  the  type 
represented  by  art  and  music,  and  by 
libraries  and  museums,  and  a  directness  of 
contact  with  the  out-of-doors  that  suggests 
the  country  rather  than  the  city.  The 
school  in  those  communities  will  be  small. 
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often  having  one  or  two  teachers  only. 
Because  of  the  different  vocational  interests 
and  opportunities  that  are  likely  to  be  found 
in  communities  of  these  types  the  curriculum 
of  the  school  will  likely  show  some  variations 
from  that  of  the  school  in  the  farming  com¬ 
munity.  Otherwise,  however,  the  problems 
of  administration  are  similar,  because  the 
school  is  small. 

A  basis  for  definition  suggested. — From  the 
foregoing  analysis  it  would  appear  that  the 
problem  of  defining  rural  education  is  one 
of  selecting  out  a  type  of  situation  that  will 
give  us  educational  tasks  significantly  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  city.  In  this  process 
we  should  avoid  the  difficulties  pointed  out  in 
the  conceptions  just  described:  the  ‘‘small 
school’*  practically  confines  rural  education 
to  that  which  is  of  elementary  grade;  the 
“open-country  school”  ignores  the  vital 
relationships  that  do  exist  between  farm 
and  village  in  general  business  and  social 
matters  and  that  should  exist  in  educational 
affairs;  “preparation  for  the  farming  oc¬ 
cupations”  assumes  a  narrow  vocational 
purpose  for  rural  education;  while  the 
“education  of  those  primarily  dependent  on 
agriculture”  overlooks  such  communities 
as  those  devoted  to  mining  and  fishing 
where  educational  problems  are  similar  to 
small  communities  that  have  other  voca¬ 
tional  interests. 

One  common  factor  is  seen  in  all  these 
conceptions:  there  is  a  relatively  low  density 
of  population.  It  seems  possible,  therefore, 
to  build  upon  this  basic  common  element 
a  conception  of  rural  education  that  will 
result  in  setting  off  significant  problems 
without  adopting  a  narrow  point  of  view 
regarding  them.  Just  what  constitutes  a 
“relatively  low  density  of  population”  is  a 
flexible  matter,  but  in  a  later  section  of  this 
article  some  factors  that  enter  into  an 
interpretation  of  it  under  different  conditions 
will  be  suggested. 

Where  there  is  a  relatively  low  density  of 
population  three  particularly  important 
types  of  educational  problems  stand  out: 

(i)  The  size  and  the  availability  of  the 


school  are  affected.  As  a  result  problems 
in  its  management,  such  as  transportation, 
supervision,  and  teaching  schedule,  are 
created  that  differ  in  considerable  degree 
from  problems  of  the  same  type  in  urban 
schools. 

(2)  There  are  peculiar  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  individual. 
There  are  likely,  for  example,  to  be  fewer 
contacts  by  people  living  in  these  areas  with 
their  own  group  and  especially  with  other 
groups.  There  often  is  less  cooperation  and 
more  individualism  and  conservatism  than 
where  there  is  opportunity  to  mingle  easily 
and  freely.  Such  conditions  suggest  at 
once  the  needs  for  other  experiences  that 
will  lead  to  more  complete  growth.  An 
alert  school  will  do  all  it  can  to  meet  these 
needs  by  modifying  its  curricular  offerings. 

(3)  Other  curriculum  problems  arise 
because  of  the  types  of  industry  found  under 
conditions  of  relatively  low  density  of 
population.  The  fundamental  industry  is, 
of  course,  agriculture.  Then  there  is  the 
service  to  those  actually  engaged  in  farming 
performed  by  the  residents  of  the  villages 
in  agricultural  communities.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  small  communities  en¬ 
gaged  wholly  or  partly  in  mining,  fishing, 
and  lumbering,  while  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  there  is  something  of  a  tendency 
for  manufacturing  to  go  to  the  villages. 
We  have  no  exact  data  regarding  the  relative 
importance  of  these  different  groups  as 
measured  by  numbers,  though  figures  from 
the  1920  census  give  some  useful  infor¬ 
mation.  Of  the  total  rural  population 
(that  is  those  living  in  communities  under 
25CXD)  17.4  per  cent  live  in  incorporated 
places.  These  include  not  only  agricultural 
but  industrial  villages.  The  farm  popu¬ 
lation  constitutes  73.9  per  cent  of  those 
living  outside  the  incorporated  communities 
and  61  per  cent  of  the  total  rural  popu¬ 
lation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
rural  areas  with  their  smaller  schools  and 
their  lack  of  wealth  have  a  serious  problem  in 
providing  the  proper  offerings  for  these 
various  groups. 

According  to  the  conception  here  pre- 
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sented  rural  education  includes  the  school 
problems  of  both  the  open-country  and  the 
smaller  villages.  It  deals  with  secondary 
as  well  as  elementary  schools;  so  far  as 
facilities  permit,  it  prepares  for  any  type 
of  life  work;  and  it  is  concerned  with  the 
education  of  groups  engaged  in  any  type 
of  industry,  whether  farming  or  not,  who 
live  under  conditions  of  relatively  low  den¬ 
sity  of  population.  This  conception  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  large  objectives  of  rural 
and  urban  education  are  the  same.  At  the 
same  time  it  recognizes  differences  in 
environment  and  appreciates  the  fact  that 
different  materials,  activities,  and  experi¬ 
ences  may  be  utilized  in  reaching  those 
common  objectives. 

Some  curriculum  problems  of  the  rural 
school. — The  scope  of  rural  education  having 
been  defined,  attention  should  then  be 
directed  to  providing  a  curriculum  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  children  in  those  areas. 
However,  there  is  not  one  type  of  rural 
community  but  many:  general  farming,  fruit 
'  growing,  cattle  raising,  agricultural  village, 
mining  village,  and  the  like.  Even  those 
communities  similarly  classified  present  com¬ 
mon  problems  in  varying  degrees  of  in¬ 
tensity.  If  also  we  remember  that 
environmental  conditions  change  gradually 
from  country  to  city,  we  may  appreciate 
the  fact  that  what  we  should  have  is  not  a 
rural  curriculum  and  an  urban  curriculum 
but  a  curriculum  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pupils  under  different  environments.  In  the 
process  of  getting  children  to  grow  in  the 
directions  we  think  desirable,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  account  of  the  needs  arising  from 
each  environment. 

In  the  rural  secondary  school  vocational 
agriculture  should  generally  be  one  of  the 
important  subjects  of  instruction.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the 
oncoming  generation  of  farmers  is  recruited 
largely  from  the  country.  This  is  probably 
to  be  explained  not  so  much  on  the  basis 
of  inherent  capacities  for  farming  as  of  the 
direction  given  the  boy’s  vocational  interests 
due  to  his  contacts  with  the  farm  and  to 
the  greater  ease  for  entering  this  as  compared 


with  a  line  of  work  with  which  he  is  not 
acquainted.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact 
that  agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  makes 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  rural  secondary 
schools  important.  At  the  same  time  many 
rural  children  will  find  their  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  for  service  and  happiness  in  other 
lines  of  work  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  provide 
so  far  as  possible  courses  of  instruction  that 
will  enable  them  to  get  preparation  for  other 
fields  than  agriculture. 

Defining  legally  the  field  of  rural  education. 
— Admitting  the  existence  of  educational 
problems  under  conditions  of  low  density 
population  that  justify  specialized  training 
for  those  who  deal  with  them,  there  are 
persons  who  contend  that  it  is  unwise  to  set 
off  rural  and  urban  education  through 
separate  organization.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  unified  organization  of  rural  and 
urban  schools  in  the  town  of  New  England 
and  in  the  county  of  the  type  found  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Louisiana.  Even  in  these  cases 
the  very  large  cities  are  sometimes  inde¬ 
pendently  organized.  In  favor  of  unified 
organization  is  the  probable  stimulus  to  the 
improvement  of  rural  schools  when  they  arc 
tied  up  with  a  progressive  city.  Against  it 
is  the  danger  that  the  peculiar  educational 
problems  of  the  rural  territory  will  be 
neglected,  especially  if  the  schools  there  are 
in  the  minority.  It  is  evident  that  the 
exact  effect  of  this  unified  organization  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  its 
professional  leaders.  While  we  have  gen¬ 
erally  followed  the  principle  of  a  separate 
organization  of  rural  education  in  this 
country,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  final 
conclusion  is  justified  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  move.  As  the  writer 
weighs  the  evidence  he  is  inclined  to  favor 
strongly  the  separate  organization  of  rural 
education,  providing  it  is  broadly  conceived. 

Whenever  a  state  follows  the  policy  of 
setting  off  the  field  of  rural  education,  a 
definite  basis  must  be  used  even  if  it  is 
somewhat  arbitrary.  As  is  generally  known 
the  United  States  census  uses  2500  popu¬ 
lation  as  the  division  point  between  rural 
and  urban. 
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Among  the  states  there  is  considerable 
variation  as  to  the  basis  for  making  the 
division.  In  New  York  education  in  com¬ 
munities  under  4500  is,  by  implication, 
rural.  Villages  over  that  size  are  required 
to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools,  while 
places  under  4500  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  district  superintendent 
who  is  considered  to  be  the  professional 
rural  school  official.  Missouri  grants  in¬ 
dependence  from  the  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  city,  town  or 
village  school  districts  employing  a  super¬ 
intendent  who  gives  one-half  or  more  of  his 
time  to  supervision.  In  Texas  all  places 
with  a  scholastic  population  of  over  500 
are  relieved  from  the  authority  of  the  county 
superintendent,  while  in  Idaho  the  same 
privilege  is  granted  those  that  employ  at 
least  20  teachers  and  have  an  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  $2,500,000. 

Because  of  varying  conditions  uniformity 
among  the  states  in  setting  the  dividing 
point  between  rural  and  non-rural  education 
for  purposes  of  administrative  organization 
is  not  to  be  desired.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  each  state  analyze  its  con¬ 
ditions  in  order  that  it  may  determine  more 
accurately  the  division  that  will  give  the 
best  attack  upon  its  educational  problems. 
One  of  the  chief  factors  to  be  taken  into 
account  is  the  intimacy  of  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  village  and  the  country  and  the 
dependence  of  the  former  upon  the  latter. 


When  the  village  reaches  such  a  size  that 
service  to  the  farm  population  is  a  minor 
part  of  its  activities  then  it  may  be  made  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  rural  organization.  When 
its  size  and  wealth  become  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  employment  of  persons  for  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision  there  is  also  justifica¬ 
tion  for  setting  the  community  off  by  itself. 
Where  the  village  is  urban  minded,  even 
though  its  real  interests  are  rural,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  it  should  be  tied  up  with  the  rural 
school  organization;  at  least  not  until  there 
is  reasonable  hope  that  its  educational  point 
of  view  may  be  modified.  The  proper 
weighting  of  these  and  other  factors  is  ob¬ 
viously  no  easy  matter. 

Whatever  division  is  decided  upon  the 
state  would  do  well  to  recognize  that  within 
the  relatively  homogeneous  field  of  rural 
education  there  are  significant  differences 
in  environment  and  types  of  schools.  It 
would,  for  example,  be  helpful  to  the  workers 
in  the  field  if  rural  school  data  were  separated 
according  to  the  size  and  the  character  of 
the  school.  Thus,  if  statistics  were  pre¬ 
sented  so  as  to  set  off  elementary  schools 
from  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and 
one-teacher  from  other  types  of  elementary 
schools,  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  more 
meaningful  interpretation  to  educational 
conditions.  At  present  most  state  reports 
present  their  statistical  material  in  such  form 
that  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  problems 
arising  in  different  types  and  sizes  of  schools. 


College  program  stupid. — “Our  college  dally  life  is  organized  about  a  block  of  hours  in 
recitation  rooms.  Study  hours  are  inconsecutive  or  casual,  and  too  many  of  them  fall  in 
the  time  left  over  from  extra-curricular  activities,  when  neither  mind  nor  body  is  fit  for  close 
application  to  intellectual  work.  The  consequences,  I  make  bold  to  say,  are  deplorable. 
In  proportion  to  energy  and  money  expended  the  American  college  boy  is  not  getting  the 
results  that  he  should.” 

— Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Address  at  Union  College,  June  14, 1926. 


The  keenest  to  correct  others  himself  most  needs  correction. 


— Seneca 


Tempestuous  weather  cannot  always  last.  The  warmth  of  spring  again  appears. 

— Ovid 
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NEWSPAPER  FS  TEACHER 

Harvey  C.  Lehman  and  Paul  A.  Witty 

[Do  your  children  read  out  of  school?  They  do.  What  you  want  them  to?  No?  What? 
Newspapers.  Are  they  worth  reading?  They  are  not.  By  featuring  vice  and  crime  they  are  fast 
undoing  the  character-training  you  are  giving.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  This  is  the  line 
taken  by  these  two  investigators  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  You  can’t  aiFord  to  miss  this.] 


essential  objectives  of  instruc- 

I  tion  in  reading  are  well  stated  in  the 
24th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education:^ 

1.  To  provide  rich  and  varied  experience 
through  reading.  This  objective  implies  en¬ 
abling  “the  reader  to  participate  intelligently 
in  the  thought  life  of  the  world  and  appreciatively 
in  its  recreational  activities.” 

2.  To  develop  strong  motives  for  and  perma¬ 
nent  interests  in  reading  that  will  inspire  the 
present  and  future  life  of  the  reader  and  provide 
for  wholesome  use  of  leisure  time. 

3.  To  develop  desirable  attitudes  and  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effective  habits  and  skills. 

The  first  two  objectives  given  above  are 
inclusive,  comprehensive  aims  that  are 
necessary  requisites  to  desirable  citizenship. 
Extensive  reading  is,  of  course,  essential  to 
intelligent  participation  in  a  democratic 
society.  Any  sane  individual  will  grant  the 
desirability  of  attempting  to  attain  these 
objectives  and  will  applaud  the  procedures 
suggested  in  the  24th  Yearbook  for  attaining 
these  aims. 

The  question  that  arises  immediately  is: 
To  what  extent  are  these  aims  being  real¬ 
ized?  In  a  study  previously  reported,  an 
account  was  given  of  the  extent  to  which 
individuals  of  various  age-levels  read  books 
during  their  leisure  hours.*  In  the  study 
referred  to  it  was  found  that  from  seventy 
to  eighty  per  cent  of  school  children  of  ages 
eight  to  twelve  read  books  which  they  are 

*^Tht  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education.  Part.  I.  Report  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Reading.  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.  Bloomington,  Ill.  1925.  Chap.  II. 
•Lehman,  Harvey  C.  “  Reading  Books  ‘Just  for  Fun’.” 
School  Refiete,  May,  1926. 


not  required  to  read.  Between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen  this  number  rapidly  de¬ 
creases  until  at  the  latter  age  it  reaches  the 
50  per  cent  level.  Among  the  university 
students  tested  (ages  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two),  no  increase  was  found  for  book  reading, 
slightly  less  than  50  per  cent  of  them  testify¬ 
ing  that  they  read  books  apart  from  require¬ 
ment  or  compulsion. 

The  following  paper  reports  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  extent  to  which  children  of 
varying  age-levels  read  the  newspapers. 

Method 

Five  thousand  children  were  asked  to 
check  from  a  comprehensive  and  catholic 
list  of  two  hundred  play  activities  those  in 
which  they  had  voluntarily  engaged  during 
the  preceding  week.  The  directions  were 
specific,  the  teachers  were  instructed  in 
giving  the  tests,  and  the  data  were  assembled 
from  unselected  pupils  in  order  that  the 
results  of  the  investigation  might  be  reliable. 
The  data  were  secured  from  children  in 
Kansas  City,  Lawrence,  Bonner  Springs, 
and  Moran,  Kansas.  The  older  individuals 
were  for  the  most  part  students  of  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

In  order  that  seasonal  differences  might  be 
taken  into  account  the  list  was  checked  by 
the  above  group  of  5,cxxd  on  each  of  three 
different  dates,  namely,  November  7,  1923, 
February  20,  1924,  and  April  30,  1924.  The 
same  list  of  activities  was  checked  on  each 
of  these  dates  and  the  same  procedure  in 
administering  the  test  was  used  at  each 
testing.  The  number  of  individuals  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  study  is  indicated  in  Table  i. 
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The  following  are  three  items  included  in 
the  list  which  was  checked  by  the  children: — 

No.  62  Looking  at  the  Sunday  “funny  paper.” 
No.  63  Reading  jokes  and  funny  sayings. 

No.  64  Reading  the  newspapers. 

The  inclusion  of  items  No.  62  and  No.  63 
operates  against  the  child’s  stating  that  he 
had  been  reading  during  the  past  week  when 
he  might  only  have  engaged  in  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  reading  the  so-called 
comic  or  joke  supplement  of  the  daily  paper. 

Results 

Tables  2  and  3  present  the  results  of  the 
Investigation  for  the  sexes.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  findings  for  “reading  the 
newspaper”  are  fairly  consistent  from  season 
to  season.  Too,  there  is  close  agreement 
between  the  data  presented  for  the  sexes  for 
each  season.  Reading  the  newspapers  ap¬ 


parently  is  an  activity  little  affected  by  the 
seasons.  Nor  are  there  conspicuous  sex 
differences  displayed  by  these  data.  The 
conspicuous  and  vital  fact  herein  presented 
is  that  newspaper  reading  is  an  activity 
commonly  engaged  in  by  school  children. 

Particularly  striking  is  this  fact  when  com¬ 
parisons  are  made  with  other  activities  in 
reference  to  percentage  of  children  partici¬ 
pating  in  them.  Reading  the  newspapers 
and  reading  the  “funny  paper”  are  the  two 
activities  to  which  children  most  often 
voluntarily  turn  in  their  leisure. 

Charts  I  and  II  present  clearly  this 
situation  as  revealed  by  the  data.  Data 
are  presented  only  for  activities  in  which 
70  per  cent  or  more  of  individuals  of  a  given 
age  participate.  Each  of  the  numbers  in  the 
body  of  the  tables  represents  a  given  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  per  cent  of  children  of  a  given 
age  engaging  in  a  given  activity  is  found  by 


TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  INCLUDED 


Ages 

00 

9h 

loi 

III 

izi 

i3i 

I4i 

isi 

i6i 

i7i 

i9i 

2oi 

2li 

22-|- 

NoTcmbcr  . 

98 

169 

182 

187 

249 

280 

Bo 

274 

230 

210 

145 

”5 

95 

50 

53 

79 

February  .  . 

90 

161 

167 

201 

231 

252 

247 

181 

130 

170 

1 19 

73 

57 

105 

April 

80 

”4 

160 

184 

176 

259 

238 

247 

193 

146 

130 

102 

59 

43 

68 

NoTcmber  . 

100 

174 

215 

235 

326 

269 

Gii 

301 

'Is 

261 

251 

182 

120 

lOI 

73 

44 

February 

97 

139 

199 

222 

289 

235 

282 

244 

223 

208 

174 

115 

124 

1 14 

April 

99 

144 

176 

220 

266 

263 

278 

256 

23s 

193 

167 

93 

76 

88 

TABLE  II 

PER  CENTS  OF  BOYS  WHO  WERE  FOUND  TO  READ  THE  NEWSPAPERS  AS  FREQUENTLY  AS  ONCE  PER  WEEK 


Ages 

00 

9i 

loi 

iii 

i6i 

17I 

20i 

21J 

22+ 

Nov . 

60 

63 

78 

80 

82 

77 

84 

85 

85 

83 

88 

86 

Feb . 

67 

66 

87 

87 

85 

83 

82 

85 

88 

71 

95 

90 

Apr . 

58 

64 

79 

82 

81 

79 

81 

79 

75 

93 

93 

TABLE  III 

PER  CENTS  OF  GIRLS  WHO  WERE  FOUND  TO  READ  THE  NEWSPAPERS  AS  FREQUENTLY  AS  ONCE  PER  WEEK 


Ages 

00 

9I 

lOj 

iii 

12^ 

i3i 

i4i 

i5i 

16J 

I7i 

18^ 

I9i 

20J 

21] 

22-|- 

Nov . 

45 

66 

79 

77 

84 

85 

76 

86 

88 

88 

85 

69 

66 

73 

91 

Feb . 

70 

73 

75 

81 

86 

94 

83 

86 

86 

87 

85 

77 

81 

88 

85 

Apr . 

55 

60 

72 

78 

86 

86 

75 

85 

82 

79 

77 

80 

77 

85 

87 
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reference  to  the  vertical  column  at  the  left. 
The  activities  found  in  Charts  I  and  II 
follow; — 


48  Visiting  or  entertaining  company 
51  Having  “dates” 

53  Social  dancing 


NO.  OF  PLAY  ACTIVITY 
Description  of  Activity 

62  Looking  at  the  Sunday  “funny  paper.” 

66  Reading  books 

64  Reading  the  newspapers 

49  Chewing  gum 

27  Riding  in  an  auto 

43  Going  to  the  movies 

70  Writing  letters 

173  Drawing  with  pencil,  pen,  chalk,  or  crayon 

175  Cutting  paper  things  with  a  scissors 

65  Reading  short  stories 

165  Just  singing 


From  Charts  I  and  II,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  unanimity  of  inter¬ 
est  for  children  8^  to  15^  is  demonstrated  in 
their  response  to  item  No.  62,  “Looking  at 
the  Sunday  ‘funny  paper.'”  Approximately 
90  per  cent  of  children  of  these  ages  have 
participated  in  this  activity  during  the  week 
preceding  the  investigations.  The  next 
most  generally  interesting  activity  for  chil¬ 
dren  125  to  16^  is  “Reading  the  newspaper.” 
Boys  16^  and  above  in  chronological  age 
report  reading  the  newspaper  to  be  the 
activity  most  generally  engaged  in.  This 
condition  holds  for  girls  to  22^  with  the 
exception  of  ages  19I,  2o|,  and  21^. 


CHART  I 

THE  PLAY  ACTIYITIll  MOST  COMMONLY  ENGAGED  IN  BY  PERSONS  OF  DIFFERENT  AGES,  I.E.  BY  JO  PER  CENT  OF  OUR 

SUBJECTS 

Boys'  data  for  all  seasons  combined 


No.  of  cases 


Read  the  above  chart  as  follows: — Of  the  200  play  activities  listed  in  the  Lehman  Play  Quiz,  activity  No.  62 
was  the  one  that  was  most  commonly  indulged  in  by  boys  of  age  8L  Of  the  268  boys  of  this  age  included  in  our 
study  87  per  cent  had  indulged  in  this  activity.  The  activity  ne.xt  most  commonly  indulged  in  by  these  268  boys 
was  No.  66. 
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The  data  here  presented  show  clearly 
that  reading  the  newspaper  is  a  common 
practice  of  children  of  all  ages.  Further, 
it  is  conclusively  demonstrated  that  news¬ 
paper  reading  is  one  of  the  activities  in  which 
the  growing  child  most  generally  partici¬ 
pates. 

That  this  activity  occupies  so  important  a 
place  in  child  life  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  article.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  likely  a  condition  of  very  recent 
origin  and  development.  Subsequent  to 
1880,  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  and 
steady  increase  in  publication  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  A  graph  presented  by 


Judd  clearly  portrays  this  situation.^  The 
result  of  the  phenomenal  development  of 
the  press  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
newspapers  sold  daily.  A  current  publi¬ 
cation  states  that  more  than  i2,oco,cxx> 
newspapers  are  sold  daily  in  our  12  largest 
cities.* 

^Judd,  C.  H.  “Relation  of  School  Expansion  to  Read¬ 
ing.”  The  Elementary  School  Journal.  Dec.  192a. 
pp.  253-266. 

•Anonymous.  “Sell  the  Papers.”  Harper's  Maga¬ 
zine.  June,  1925.  (This  article  by  an  anonymous 
newspaper  man  undertakes  to  show  how  the  modern 
newspaper,  in  its  effort  to  secure  greater  circulation, 
has  lost  sight  of  the  aims  and  ideals  which  inspired 
the  best  American  journalism  of  the  days  of  Greeley  and 
Dana.) 


CHART  II 

THI  PLAT  ACTITITIIS  MOST  COMMONLY  ENGAGED  IN  BY  PERSONS  OF  DIFFERENT  AGES,  I.  E.  BY 
70  PER  CENT  OR  MORS  OF  OUR  SUBJECTS 

Girls’  data  for  all  seasons  combined 


No.  of  cases 
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Since  such  large  numbers  of  school 
children  read  the  newspaper,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  educator  to  examine  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  publications  so  generally  perused. 
Does  newspaper  reading  enable  the  reader 
to  participate  intelligently  in  the  thought 
life  of  the  world  and  appreciatively  in  its 
recreational  activities?  In  a  recent  maga¬ 
zine  article  it  is  contended  that  newspaper 
ethics  are  being  subordinated  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  circulation  manager,  sen¬ 
sationalism  being  the  inevitable  result.^ 
This  is  strikingly  true  of  the  city  newspapers 
of  large  circulation.  In  another  current 
publication  the  charge  is  made  that  the 
small  town  newspaper  has  become  the  refuge 
of  subtle  propaganda,  such  propaganda 
being  the  more  potent  because  the  guileless 
reader  is  blissfully  unaware  of  the  attempt 
that  is  being  made  to  influence  his  opinions.* 

From  many  quarters  comes  a  demand  for 
reform  which  shall  include  suppression  of 
those  details  of  crime  and  vice,  publication 
of  which  is  not  demonstrably  for  the  general 
good.  Action  taken  by  the  National  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April  23,  1923, 
indicates  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  editors 
themselves  the  situation  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  acute  of  late  years.  At  this 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a  code  of  newspaper  ethics  was 
adopted  which  has  since  been  indorsed  by 
a  number  of  state  associations  and  other 
groups.* 

These  evidences  of  a  widespread  demand 
for  reform  indicate  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  influence  of  the  press  in  the 
moulding  of  public  opinion.  The  situation 
is  more  serious  for  the  child  than  for  the 
adult.  Children  are  more  likely  to  accept 
what  they  read  uncritically  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  than  are  adults.  Suggestion  is  a 
potent  factor  during  the  formative  period 
Hbid. 

*Clark,  Carrol  D.  “The  Small  Town  Press  Sells  Out.” 
The  New  Republic.  Jan.  20,  1925,  p.  236  fF. 

'Problems  of  Journalism.  Proceedings  of  the  First 
Annual  Meeting.  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  Washington,  D.  C.  April  27-28,  1923. 


of  youth.  What  the  child  reads  in  the  news¬ 
papers  will  condition  how  and  what  he 
thinks  as  the  citizen  of  to-morrow.  Society 
cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  matter  which  school  children 
read  in  the  newspapers. 

The  above  demand  for  reform  from  within 
the  ranks  of  the  editors  themselves  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
that  journalistic  shoddiness  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  editors  alone.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  such  that  one  can  not  depart 
far  from  the  other  except  in  very  unusual 
instances.  He  would  be  a  rash  editor  indeed 
who  would  undertake  to  publish  a  newspaper 
without  taking  account  of  the  kind  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  which  there  is  a  general  and 
continued  demand.  The  point  here  in¬ 
sisted  upon  is  the  fact  that  the  public’s  taste 
in  newspaper  reading  and  the  public’s  news¬ 
paper  reading  habits  must  be  improved. 

Undoubtedly  improvement  in  the  taste 
of  the  public  must  come  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  desirable  habits  in  school 
children.  Universal  education  provides  a 
tremendously  potent  device  for  effecting 
these  habits.  S.  C.  Parker  cites  with 
approval  the  example  of  a  seventh  grade 
teacher  who  organized  a  series  of  problems 
in  newspaper  reading.*  It  seems  desirable 
that  training  in  newspaper  reading  with  an 
end  toward  developing  habits  of  critical 
evaluation  of  the  material  presented  be 
made  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  Since 
newspaper  reading  is  so  common  a  practice 
among  school  children,  it  seems  necessary 
that  it  be  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  curriculum.  This  recognition  squares 
with  a  worthy  educational  ideal,  namely, 
that  classroom  programs  should  consist  of 
the  real  life  activities  of  the  growing  child. 

The  problem  of  how  to  train  intelligent 
readers  is  obviously  one  that  is  to  be  solved 
only  by  experimentation.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  writers  that  this  article  will  stimulate 
further  experimentation  in  this  regard. 

^Parker,  S.  C.  “  Types  of  Elementary  Teaching  and 
^Learning.”  Ginn  and  Company.  1923,  pp.  374  ff. 
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THE  BLIGHT  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Frank  Hankinson 

[Here’s  another  recruit  for  the  fast-growing  band  of  questionnaricides.  Commissioner  Butter¬ 
field  is  generalissimo  of  the  order.  Superintendent  Hankinson  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Staten 
Island.  If  you  want  to  join  you  get  your  school  board  to  subscribe  $25.00  a  year  to  the  department 
of  Research,  N.  E.  A.  Washington,  D.  C.  Then  you  transmit  every  questionnaire  to  it  and  that’s  oflF 
your  mind.] 


The  race  of  mortal  man,  we  are  told, 
is  doomed  to  earn  its  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  its  brow.  There  are  some 
of  the  sons  of  men,  perhaps  making  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  who  solemnly  aver  that  there 
is  joy  in  labor,  and  are  disposed  to  dispute 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  in  the  satisfaction 
that  they  claim  to  find  in  the  performance  of 
their  tasks.  The  Schoolman  who  writes 
this  complaint  inclines  at  most  times  to  be 
orthodox,  as  his  own  experience  confirms 
the  necessity,  at  least,  of  the  toil,  even 
though  he  does  on  some  occasions  get  some 
glimpses  of  the  satisfactions  that  would 
come,  dared  he  more  often  do  what  he  likes, 
rather  than  what  he  must. 

He  accepts  also  the  belief  that  the  evil 
one,  not  content  with  the  success  of  his  first 
attempt  to  bar  the  race  from  the  happy 
ease  of  the  perfect  estate,  is  earnest  in  his 
efforts  to  add  to  the  perplexities  and  burdens 
of  the  beings  already  doomed  to  labor;  and 
thinks  that  there  must  have  been  an  un¬ 
usually  sardonic  smile  on  his  face  when  one 
of  his  most  trusted  helpers  invented  the 
questionnaire. 

Some  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  burden  of 
the  primal  curse  seemed  on  the  way  to 
fruition.  For  the  young,  at  least,  it  was  the 
boast  that  the  burden  was  being  lifted. 
Glad-hearted  and  joyous  children,  shielded 
from  the  cares  of  adult  life  in  the  families  of 
the  more  fortunate,  were  succeeded  by  other 
generations  in  which  the  communities  that 
called  themselves  civilized  became  concerned 
for  the  children  of  all,  and  measures  were 
being  taken  that  in  their  growing  years  there 


should  be  happy  freedom  from  irksome  toil. 
It  was  enough  that  men  and  women  must 
bear  the  burden  of  the  sins  of  their  first 
parents,  and  the  happy  delusion  was  fostered 
there  might  be  respite  and  free-hearted 
enjoyment  until  childhood  was  past.  Then 
came  the  blight  of  the  questionnaire,  the 
most  sinister  evidence  of  its  unholy  origin 
being  the  fact  that  it  is  upon  the  young  that 
its  grip  is  most  heavy,  and  most  inescapable. 

The  growing  child,  joyous  in  his  eagerness 
to  investigate  the  wonderful  world  into 
which  he  has  entered,  goes  in  hopeful  en¬ 
thusiasm  along  the  path  to  knowledge. 
Tasting  here  and  there  of  the  richness  before 
him,  his  heart  swells  in  anticipation  as  one 
after  another  vista  of  the  glory  of  life  comes 
into  his  vision.  Eager,  receptive,  fresh 
and  bright,  the  road  to  maturity  and  to 
whatever  duties  it  will  entail  seems  a  joyous 
one.  He  plods  along  with  face  uplifted, 
eager  for  guidance  and  encouragement  from 
those  to  whom  he  is  entrusted,  when  the 
snare  is  suddenly  set  for  his  unwary  feet,  and 
he  finds  himself  in  a  clutch  that  darkens 
his  day,  that  taxes  his  faith  in  the  leaders 
to  whom  he  has  looked  in  trust,  and  from 
which  his  escape  will  be  for  only  temporary 
periods. 

What  has  he  done  that  the  hand  in  which 
his  own  has  been  placed  so  trustingly,  has 
thus  turned  against  him?  He  does  not  know, 
but  is  told  that  he  must  be  “tested.”  What 
that  is,  or  why,  he  cannot  understand,  but 
soon  he  learns  that  across  the  way  that 
seemed  so  alluring  some  evil  hand  has  placed 
a  stile  of  many  steps  and  that  before  the 
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path  can  be  continued  this  must  be  climbed 
over.  He  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
there  to  block  the  pleasant  road,  but  soon 
he  comes  to  accept  as  a  fatality  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  stiles,  barring  the  way  at  regular 
intervals,  over  which  he  must  painfully 
climb,  step  by  step,  or  be  turned  back  again 
into  the  section  of  road  over  which  he  has 
already  traveled. 

His  schoolmates  call  them  “examina¬ 
tions.  ”  “  Have  you  passed  ?”  they  ask  him, 

as  he  views  the  next  stretch  of  the  way, 
with  its  visions  of  more  to  see  and  more  to 
enjoy,  and  with  his  appetite  keen  for  the 
next  adventure.  Perhaps — but  even  if  he 
has  managed  to  stumble  over,  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  inevitable  trials  ahead,  at 
each  inviting  turn  of  the  road,  chill  his  ardor, 
and  the  joy  of  the  journey  is  dimmed  by  the 
expectation  of  the  struggles  which  he 
knows  lie  just  ahead. 

In  time  he  becomes  somewhat  hardened 
to  the  ordeal  and,  like  most  of  his  fellows, 
gives  his  mind  to  devices  for  scaling  the 
obstacles,  with  less  and  less  of  capacity  for 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  road. 
The  main  thing  is  to  be  able  to  make  his 
way  into  the  next  reach — success  is  to  re¬ 
member,  step  by  step,  the  path  over  which 
he  has  trodden,  without  knowing  or  caring 
in  what  way  he  has  learned  to  progress 
or  by  what  processes  he  has  acquired  the 
power  of  traveling  more  easily.  He  has 
made  his  way  over  more  than  one  hill  of 
difficulty  and  is  ready  for  others,  but  he 
knows  only  that  he  is  growing  and  has 
acquired  new  strength.  If  he  could  go  on 
and  show,  but  no — not  unless  he  can  explain 
the  order  of  his  steps  and  analyze  on  paper 
the  comparative  difficulties. 

So  he  learns  to  make  notes,  to  keep  his 
eyes  on  the  path,  in  order  that  he  may  con¬ 
quer  the  questionnaire.  What  was  over  his 
head,  or  what  in  the  distance  beckoning  him 
to  new  delights,  he  knows  but  dimly.  To 
get  over  the  difficult  stile  his  feet  must  learn 
to  go  in  set  fashion,  and  this  becomes  his 
main  concern. 

To  “pass”  is  the  great  objective.  There 
may  be  some  alluring  moments  when  he 


strays  from  the  way  for  a  new  discovery, 
when  he  is  tempted  to  follow  the  call  of  an 
enticing  speculation  and  give  his  thoughts 
free  rein  in  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  But  this  is  dangerous. 
The  end  of  the  month  is  approaching.  He 
must  tabulate  the  hard  facts  that  are  likely 
to  be  called  for  and  soon  he  learns  to  guard 
himself  from  any  essay  into  originality, 
lest  some  excess  time  given  to  what  he  can 
do  best  should  crowd  out  the  unrelated  facts 
spread  along  his  path  and  the  questionnaire, 
with  diabolical  ingenuity,  should  demand 
these  of  him. 

So,  in  time,  he  learns  that  the  important 
thing  is  to  acquire  a  “rating”  and,  like  the 
prisoners  in  the  penitentiary,  he  and  his 
schoolmates  are  known  by  their  numbers. 
He  thinks  of  himself  as  a  sixty  or  an  eighty. 
No  longer  is  he  a  student,  but  simply  a 
percentage,  with  the  disadvantage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  prisoner  that  he  is  continually 
under  the  fear  that  his  number  may  be 
changed. 

At  last,  however,  he  is  through  with  school 
and  with  the  joy  of  the  released  he  faces 
the  world  of  the  grown-ups.  To  the  School¬ 
man  there  has  sometimes  come  at  Com¬ 
mencement  time  the  feeling  that  the 
graduates  are  sadly  misunderstood.  He 
does  not  think  that  their  confident  entrance 
into  life  is  caused  entirely  by  their  assurance 
that  they  are  ready  to  conquer  and  reform 
the  world.  It  seems  to  him  more  of  a 
willingness  to  attempt  anything  now,  in 
their  belief  that  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  what  they  have  already  gone  through. 
They  are  bidding  farewell  to  the  question¬ 
naire! 

Not  always,  however.  Not  if  they  have 
chosen  the  profession  of  the  Schoolman. 
Through  with  school  and  college,  congratu¬ 
lating  himself  on  his  release  from  the  set 
paper  testing  his  knowledge  on  a  dozen 
different  points  of  attainment,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  limited  time,  he  learns 
that  he  is  expected  to  check  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  committed  to  him  by  the  same 
device.  And  if  this  in  itself  were  not 
enough,  he  soon  learns  that  he  himself  is  not 
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freed,  for  when  he  opens  his  mail  he  sees 
before  him  the  demand  for  his  own  answers 
to  the  old  familiar  sequence  of  questions, 
with  the  ruled  lines  and  interrogation  points 
staring  insolently  into  his  face.  “More 
questionnaires he  asks;  “I  thought  I  was 
through  with  them.” 

Some  earnest  investigators  have  caught 
him  in  their  toils,  and  few  days  pass  but  that 
he  finds  a  questionnaire  on  his  desk.  Be¬ 
ginning  the  day  with  happy  anticipation, 
the  glory  of  the  morning  fades.  The 
questionnaire  must  be  answered.  He  is  not 
to  be  marked  on  it,  as  of  old,  but  the  habit  of 
answering  is  too  strong,  and  he  feels  that  his 
reputation  is  at  stake.  The  burden  of 
studying  out  what  he  ought  to  say  is  enough, 
but  there  is  so  often  the  added  irritation 
of  suspecting  that  the  questioner  expects 
a  certain  answer.  The  whole  paper  seems 
to  be  entreating — “Say  yes,” — and  the 
Schoolman  often  does  not  wish  to  say  “Yes.” 
He  does  not  agree  with  the  investigator,  or 
thinks  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  paper 
is  to  secure  and  report  approval  of  some 
theory  advanced.  If  he  could  only  follow 
his  natural  bent  toward  criticism  and 
occasional  dispute — but  he  knows  that  this 
would  displease  the  earnest  soul  who  desires 
to  inform  the  public  that  the  great  majority 
of  schoolmen,  the  country  over,  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  himself. 

And  then  the  paper  so  often  puzzles  him. 
What  does  the  man  mean  by  question  six.? 
It  seems  ambiguous,  and  could  be  answered 
in  more  than  one  way.  Doubtless  the 
questioner  knew  when  he  set  it  dowm,  but 
one  would  have  to  know  of  what  he  had 
happened  to  have  been  thinking  at  the  time. 

It  reminds  him  of  the  little  miss  of  nine 
who,  one  day  at  recess,  heard  some  children 
in  the  next  room  make  the  proud  boast  that 
they  could  answer  any  question  on  the  three 
pages  at  the  end  of  a  certain  chapter  in  one 
of  their  books.  Such  omniscience  was 
beyond  her  ken  and  in  her  scepticism  she 
challenged  them.  Taking  the  book  she  ran 
down  over  the  pages  and  selected  question 
forty-two:  What  Was  He  Famous  For? 

She  had  them.  Not  one  could  answer. 


True,  they  volubly  and  noisily  protested  that 
it  wasn’t  fair — that  they  must  know  what 
went  before.  But  that  was  not  in  the 
bargain,  and  the  happy  child  departed  to 
her  own  room  in  joyous  triumph !  They  did 
not  know  as  much  as  they  thought  they  did. 

The  Schoolman  is  sometimes  in  the  same 
plight  as  the  children  of  that  class.  He 
looks  at  the  question  and  wonders  to  what 
it  refers.  The  answer  would  be  easier  if  he, 
too,  could  rise  and  “move  the  previous 
question.” 

And  he  comes  to  believe  after  awhile  that 
few  people  know  how  to  word  a  question 
properly.  His  years  of  familiarity  with  such 
documents  helps  him  to  know  what  is  meant 
in  most  cases,  but  he  wonders  little  that 
people  unaccustomed  to  the  questionnaire 
often  give  an  answer  that  is  looked  upon  as 
stupid. 

It  was  a  high  school  girl  who  once  gave  the 
Schoolman  himself  an  advanced  lesson  in 
the  fine  art  of  putting  a  question.  Coming 
to  the  city  from  another  state,  she  was 
handed  a  filing  card  with  the  request  that 
she  fill  it  out,  and  that  she  write  her  last 
name  first.  When  the  card  was  handed 
in  the  Schoolman  noticed  that  she  had 
written  Mary  Smith,  instead  of  Smith, 
Mary.  He  gave  her  another  card  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  had  not  heard  his  direction. 
A  puzzled  and  somewhat  aggrieved  look 
came  into  her  face,  and  the  Schoolman  was 
puzzled  himself,  as  she  slowly  walked  to 
her  seat,  and  especially  at  her  looking  up 
at  him  more  than  once  while  writing  her 
name.  He  knew  later  that  she  must  have 
been  wondering  how  he  could  tell  whether 
she  was  following  his  direction  or  not, 
without  observing  her.  When  her  second 
card  came  in,  with  the  name  in  the  same 
way,  he  was  perhaps  not  very  pleasant  as 
he  gave  her  one  more  card,  telling  her  to 
use  his  pen,  and  write  it  on  his  desk.  She 
flushed  at  the  rebuke  but  showed  a  curious 
satisfaction  in  doing  it  directly  under  his 
eye.  “S-m-i — ”  she  wrote,  and  then  the 
Schoolman  understood.  She  was  writing 
her  last  name  in  the  second  space  and  when 
this  was  completed  triumphantly  moved 
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the  pen  back  to  the  space  immediately 
preceding  it,  and  wrote  Mary.  It  was  all 
the  Schoolman’s  fault,  not  hers,  and  that  she 
was  not  attempting  a  pleasantry  was 
evidenced  after  he  had  explained  to  her  and, 
young  woman  as  she  was,  she  buried  her  face 
in  the  books  on  his  desk  and  sobbed  before 
the  class. 

Was  she  stupid?  The  Schoolman  had  no 
reason  for  thinking  so  in  the  year  that 
followed.  Since  that  time  he  has  not  only 
corrected  his  diction,  saying  “put”  or 
“place”  instead  of  “write,”  but  always 
gives  the  Why  of  it  in  addition,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  arrangement  of  names  in  the 
telephone  book,  so  that  anyone  who  has 
never  before  made  out  a  questionnaire 
could  not  misunderstand. 

Nor  is  he  sure  that  the  new  American 
told  of  by  the  clerks  in  the  Custom  House 
was  necessarily  stupid.  The  man’s  English 
had  been  acquired  in  the  three  years  since 
he  had  landed  at  Ellis  Island,  and  when  he 
had  some  business  to  transact  in  the  Federal 
office  and  was  handed  a  blank  to  fill  out,  he 
may  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
American  officials  are  stupid.  He  managed 
the  writing  of  his  name  on  the  first  line, 
but  why  was  the  next  question  “Born?” 
Was  it  a  joke?  No,  this  was  a  business 
office,  and  if  he  must  answer  silly  questions, 
all  right.  So  he  dutifully  put  down  “Yes,” 
a  perfect  answer.  The  next  was  easier — 
“Business?”  and  he  answered  “Poor,” 
but  probably  wondered  why  they  needed 
to  know  on  this  particular  occasion. 

The  clerks  in  the  office  still  show  his  paper 
as  their  prize  exhibition  of  stupidity.  But 
the  Schoolman  can  imagine  that  the  man 
himself  may  be  regaling  the  people  of  his 
own  nationality  with  the  story  of  how 
foolish  American  officials  are,  and  how  once 
when  he  had  to  fill  out  a  blank  before  he 
could  transact  some  business  one  of  the 
questions  asked  was  whether  he  was  “born”l 

Still,  the  caption  “Date  of  Birth”  does 
not  always  save  one.  The  Schoolman  re¬ 
members  the  young  woman  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  whom  he  met  some  four  years  ago  as 
she  was  coming  from  an  examination  hall. 


lOS 

She  had  been  one  of  his  brightest  students 
in  former  years,  and  as  he  stepped  forward 
to  wish  her  luck  she  greeted  him  with  her 
usual  pleasant  smile.  Then,  all  at  once,  a 
look  of  blank  dismay  came  over  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  he  feared  that  she  had  suddenly 
been  taken  ill.  It  was  worse  than  illness, 
to  her.  “Oh,  what  shall  I  do?”  she  wailed; 
“I  did  not  know  that  I  was  so  stupid.” 
With  some  difficulty  he  learned  that,  last 
of  all,  she  had  filled  out  a  personality  blank, 
and  after  “Date  of  Birth”  had  written 
May  31,  1921.  “What  was  I  thinking  of? 
I  wrote  the  right  month  and  day,  and  then 
put  this  year  after  it,  instead  of  the  year 
I  was  born.”  The  Schoolman  did  not  think 
it  so  serious  and  tried  to  cheer  her  by  the 
suggestion  that  if  successful  she  would 
have  the  high  distinction  of  being  the 
youngest  teacher  in  the  system.  But  she 
was  inconsolable,  and  had  to  submit  to 
the  humiliation  of  writing  to  the  examiners 
to  call  attention  to  the  mistake,  and  make 
what  explanations  she  could.  A  few  weeks 
later,  when  the  Schoolman  saw  her  name 
among  the  successful,  he  congratulated  her 
over  the  telephone.  She  thanked  him,  but 
did  not  seem  to  be  happy.  “What  will  they 
always  think  of  me?”  she  moaned;  “and 
they  talk  of  giving  us  all  intelligence  tests!” 
She  still  believes  that  the  recording  angel 
of  the  department  of  education  has  already 
classified  her,  and  that  the  future  is  hopeless. 

Was  it  stupidity?  The  Schoolman  would 
be  slow  to  call  it  even  a  stupid  moment 
in  this  bright  young  woman’s  career.  He 
even  thinks  that  he  can  understand  the 
mental  process  that  led  her  into  the  error. 
She  had  been  answering  questions  all  day; 
here  was  the  last  sheet,  and  only  personal 
information.  This  was  easy.  Did  she  know 
her  birthday?  Of  course,  and  after  re¬ 
cording  May  31  the  tired  mind  led  the  tired 
fingers  to  inscribe  the  familiar  figures  that 
they  had  written  on  every  paper  that  she 
had  dated  for  many  months.  So  relieved 
at  being  released  from  the  torture  chamber, 
she  did  not  read  the  paper  over,  but  when 
she  had  turned  it  in  and  hurried  from  the 
room  the  figures  1921  stood  out  in  her 
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memory  to  accuse  her  of  stupidity  for 
months  to  come. 

The  Schoolman,  too,  can  understand  how 
so  many  of  the  schoolboy  “howlers”  occur, 
which  certain  journals  delight  in  holding 
up  to  public  ridicule.  He  often  believes 
that  the  ludicrous  answer  may  have  been 
given  by  a  bright  boy.  For  too  long  a  time 
has  he  observed  the  workings  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  mind  and  body  not  to  know  that 
the  perpetrator  of  the  absurdity  would  laugh 
at  it  himself — if  he  only  read  it.  But  he 
has  toiled  laboriously  over  eight  questions; 
when  he  comes  to  number  nine  he  begins 
valiantly,  writes  the  first  half  of  his  answer, 
then  in  sheer  weariness  lays  down  his  pen 
for  a  moment.  How  brightly  the  sun  is 
shining  outside!  Why  must  we  have  school 
today.?  But  the  time  is  going,  the  question¬ 
naire  must  be  answered,  and  so  he  returns 
to  complete  his  sentence.  Unfortunately 
though,  question  eight  has  not  been  entirely 
dismissed  from  his  mind.  He  had  two  or 
three  good  answers  that  he  might  have 
given  to  that,  and  he  does  not  know  that 
those  discarded  are  still  hanging  around, 
hoping  to  be  used.  Down  goes  the  last 
half  of  an  answer,  nothing  at  all  wrong  with 
it,  but,  alas!  he  has  attached  it  to  the  wrong 
first  half,  and  does  not  notice.  Both  ends 
of  his  sentence  are  perfectly  good  ends,  but 
they  are  assembled  wrong,  and  as  a  healthy 
boy  never  remains  in  the  company  of  a 
questionnaire  longer  than  compelled,  he 
hands  his  paper  in,  and  then  the  unthinking 
grown-ups  laugh  at  him. 

Once  in  his  own  classes  the  Schoolman 
evaded  the  demon  questionnaire,  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  young  hopefuls  committed 
to  his  charge.  To  his  class  in  English  he 
handed  copies  of  Lamb’s  Essay  on  Roast 
Pig,  which  he  discovered  they  had  never 
read.  Sitting  back  in  his  chair  he  watched 
as  one  by  one  they  read  aloud.  He  thought 
that  they  were  bright  boys  and  girls,  but 
his  heart  sank  within  him  as  the  reading 
went  on,  and  the  stolid  faces  maintained 
their  polite  gravity.  When  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer  he  took  the  book  to  read  it  to  them 
himself,  beginning  at  the  beginning.  Soon 


the  light  began  to  break  over  two  or  three 
of  the  faces,  and  after  a  few  leading  questions 
the  class  made  the  amazing  discovery  that 
there  was  humor  in  the  story,  and  that  a 
school  lesson  might  be  enjoyable.  When  he 
asked  them  to  take  up  the  reading  again 
he  believed  that  he  had  never  before  had 
so  bright  a  class,  or  conducted  a  more 
successful  recitation. 

He  rejoiced  too  soon.  Looking  up  he  saw 
the  Headmaster  in  the  open  door.  Nothing 
was  said,  then  or  later,  but  he  understood. 
The  delightful  odor  of  the  Burnt  Pig  might 
transform  the  hulking  Bo-Bo  into  a  human 
being,  but  that  the  aroma  of  the  most 
delicious  Essayist  of  the  English  Language 
should  penetrate  the  intellectual  nostrils  of 
the  pupils  would  never  do!  This  was  school. 

If  the  Master  had  only  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  the  Schoolman’s 
reputation  could  have  been  saved.  He 
might  have  inquired  about  Bo-Bo’s  paren¬ 
tage;  Who  was  Confucius?  Make  a  note 
of  “Mundane”  and  “Mutations,”  and 
consult  the  dictionary.  He  could  have 
presented  them  with  a  perfect  questionnaire 
and  he  had  wasted  his  opportunity — had 
let  his  victims  escape  for  awhile  from  its 
clutches  and  ramble  at  will  in  the  seductive 
meadows  of  literature. 

He  might  have  been  forewarned;  for  was 
there  not  rankling  in  his  memory  still  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  him  in  the  far-gone 
days  of  his  own  boyhood?  An  older  pupil 
was  reading  that  selection  in  the  Fourth 
Reader  in  which  the  Puritans’  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  was  described.  The  author 
was  for  the  most  part  sedate,  but  unbent 
enough  in  one  line  to  say  that  those  of  the 
stricter  sort  would  not  even  brew  any  beer 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  for  fear  that 
it  might  work  on  Sunday.  And  the  Boy 
laughed.  He  never  repeated  the  offense, 
and  did  not  understand  his  mother’s  sym¬ 
pathy  when  he  had  to  explain  at  supper  time 
why  he  was  kept  in  for  two  hours.  She 
knew,  too,  what  school  was,  and  turned  her 
face  away  before  she  dared  to  smile. 

But  he  did  not  remember  this  at  the  time, 
and  but  for  the  warning  face  of  the  Master 
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would  have  erred  again.  When  the  same 
boys  and  girls  came  trooping  into  his  room 
the  next  day,  the  eager  expectation  on  their 
faces  touched  his  compassionate  heart.  He 
longed  to  take  them  a-sailing  to  the  shores 
of  the  Tappan  Zee,  to  turn  them  loose  to 
browse  awhile  in  the  glades  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Or,  still  farther  up  the  “lordly  Hudson” 
to  fall  in  line  behind  a  lank  squirrel-hunter, 
with  his  dog  and  gun,  climbing  the  mountains 
in  the  dusk  of  the  coming  night.  They 
might  have  watched  the  revellers  in  the 
Kaatskill  glen.  But  no,  they  would  have 
been  as  much  bewildered  by  the  next 
questionnaire  as  poor  Rip  himself  was 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  village. 

When  he  was  later  relieved  from  the  duty 
of  applying  the  torture  to  classes  of  his  own, 
he  found  that  the  questionnaire  had  followed 
him  to  his  new  office.  The  cheery  whistle 
of  the  postman,  once  so  full  of  pleasant 
expectation  of  what  might  be,  brought  with 
it  the  dread  that  perhaps  the  day  would  be 
spoiled.  Not  until  his  mail  was  opened 
and  the  papers  laid  before  him  could  he 
be  sure  that  he  might  go  to  the  work  he  had 
planned,  and  in  which  he  rejoiced;  there  might 
be  a  questionnaire  among  them.  Then 
would  the  old  school-boy  failing  of  the  heart 
return,  and  he  must  bend  to  the  unpleasant 
duty.  This  must  be  done  first.  The  habits 
of  his  school  days  clung  to  him  still,  and  not 
until  the  last  question  had  been  answered 
and  the  paper  committed  to  the  mails, 
could  he  turn  his  thoughts  and  his  energies 
to  what  he  had  set  out  to  do.  By  his  years 
of  training  he  was  held  tight  in  the  question¬ 
naire’s  grip,  and  did  not  know  how  to  escape. 

The  burden  has  been  lightened,  however, 
in  recent  years,  through  the  help  of  others. 
Asking  one  fellow-schoolman  how  he  dealt 
with  his  questionnaires,  the  answer  came 
lightly — “Oh,  I  fill  in  what  I  can,  and  omit 
what  I  can’t.”  It  reminded  him  of  the  south 
Jersey  girl  who  was  asked  what  the  family 
did  with  all  the  tomatoes  they  raised;  “We 
eat  what  we  can,  and  can  what  we  can’t.” 
In  his  weariness  and  vexation  he  almost 
permitted  himself  to  descend  into  slang,  and 
wished  that  he  could  treat  the  questionnaires 


in  the  same  way — Fill  in  what  he  can,  and 
“can”  what  he  can’t. 

But  the  suggestion  of  omission  seemed 
good  to  him.  He  had  not  been  brave  enough 
to  try  it  before.  He  might  have  known,  had 
he  remembered  the  eleven-year-old  com¬ 
panion  of  his  childhood  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  first  club  he  ever  joined. 
The  daughter  of  the  village  minister  had 
proposed  the  organization,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  received  unanimous  approval,  even 
with  the  proposed  title  of  the  Willing 
Workers.  With  her  supervision  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  successfully  effected,  but 
the  acid  test  of  the  fitness  of  the  presiding 
officer  for  his  position  came  with  the  first 
regular  meeting,  when  they  were  left  to 
themselves.  None  of  the  members  had 
ever  attended  a  meeting  of  any  kind  except 
the  services  of  the  local  church,  and  the 
Order  of  Business  bore  a  remarkable  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Sunday  morning  Order  of 
Service.  First,  he  gave  out  a  hymn;  then, 
taking  a  Bible  from  the  table,  he  read  one  of 
the  Psalms.  When  this  was  ended  he  laid 
the  book  down  reverently,  stood  for  a 
moment  in  dignified  silence  and  then 
gravely  announced:  “We  will  now  omit  the 
usual  prayer.” 

Wise  Boy!  He  is  gone  long  ago,  but  if  he 
were  living  in  this  age  he  would  know  what 
to  do  with  the  questionnaire. 

But  this  had  gone  out  of  the  Schoolman’s 
memory,  and  he  was  grateful  for  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  When  the  next  questionnaire  came, 
with  only  two  items,  and  a  blank  page  for 
the  answer  to  each,  he  summoned  up  all  of 
his  courage  and  wrote  “I  don’t”  after  the 
first:  Will  You  State  Briefly  What  You 
Think  of  the  Plan  Heretofore  Outlined;  on 
the  next  page — Describe  the  Advantages 
That  Would  Follow  Its  Adoption — he  wrote 
“I  can’t,”  and  sent  it  back  to  its  author. 
He  was  truthful  and  brief,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  satisfy  the  serious  investigator,  and  the 
Schoolman  came  near  writing  “I  must” 
when  the  paper  was  returned,  together  with 
a  three-page  letter  expressing  surprise  that 
anyone  engaged  in  educational  work  did  not 
wish  to  keep  in  the  vanguard  of  progress. 
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The  grip  of  the  questionnaire  was  on  him 
yet,  and  held  him  close  until  a  wiser  friend 
gave  him  a  better  solution.  Sitting  by  the 
Schoolman’s  side  one  day,  and  listening  to 
his  lamentations  over  the  questionnaires  on 
his  desk,  he  quietly  said — “  But  why  answer 
them  at  all?” 

Why  answer  them?  It  seemed  a  good 
idea,  the  longer  he  pondered  over  it.  He 
had  not  been  bright  enough  to  think  of 
that.  Why  answer  them,  indeed!  and  when 
his  friend  had  gone  he  rapturously  swept  the 
offending  papers  into  his  waste  basket  and 
could  have  leaped  for  joy.  He  felt  like  a 
character  out  of  Morley’s  Where  the  Blue 
Begins^  and  wished  that  he  could  kick  off 
his  shoes  and  race  over  the  fields;  he  was 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky. 

Now  he  began  to  feel  that  he  could  do 
what  he  liked — that  there  is  some  joy  in 
labor  after  all.  He  was  not  quite  so  free, 
however,  as  that  college  professor  of  whom  he 
had  been  told  when  a  boy.  Asked  by  an 
earnest  Culture  Club  to  read  them  an 
Essay  of  Emerson,  he  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  decline,  but  left  them  in  doubt 
as  to  his  coming.  To  the  great  delight  of 
the  members  he  was  on  hand  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  No  one  suspected  that  under¬ 
neath  the  staid  professor’s  gravity  of  de¬ 
meanor  there  was  a  perverse  humor,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  brave  souls  who  do  what 
they  wish,  rather  than  what  is  demanded. 
Announcing  that  he  had  chosen  an  Essay 
that  was  little  known,  when  the  reading 
was  ended  the  good  ladies  showered  their 
thanks  upon  him.  Never  had  the  club 
been  so  uplifted;  never  before  had  Emerson 
seemed  so  delightfully  obscure.  They  were 
sure  that  this  Essay  of  the  great  philosopher 
was  worthy  of  deep  and  laborious  study. 

How  deep  and  laborious  the  study  would 
have  needed  to  be,  only  the  good  professor 
could  have  explained,  for  he  had  painstak¬ 
ingly  read  the  last  sentence  first,  and  then 
carefully  worked  his  way  back,  one  by  one, 
to  the  beginning. 

But  only  the  few  have  attained  such 
freedom.  Some  obligations  still  remain 


for  most  of  us,  and  the  Schoolman’s  sky 
has  only  brightened,  it  is  not  yet  clear. 
For  he  is  a  sub-official  and  has  officials  over 
him.  There  are  questionnaires  that  must 
be  answered,  and  occasionally  the  clouds 
return.  Perhaps  at  one  time  he  has  supplied 
the  information  desired  from  his  files,  and 
saved  himself  the  burden  of  hours  of  search 
by  trusting  to  his  memory.  He  knew 
about  what  the  answers  were,  and  submitted 
the  approximations.  Then  he  wonders  why 
the  succeedmg  questionnaire  includes  some 
of  the  same  questions.  Did  he  not  send 
this  information  before?  And  he  finds  that 
the  exact  answer  to  one  of  them  is  648; 
perhaps  he  said  650  a  week  ago.  He  is 
aggrieved,  and  thinks  darkly  that  it  may  be 
a  trick,  to  see  if  he  is  accurate  and  worthy 
of  confidence.  So  his  day  is  darkened  once 
more,  and  the  clutch  that  he  thought  he  was 
escaping  is  on  him  again. 

Last  week  his  faithful  cleaner  reversed 
the  papers  on  his  desk,  but  going  a  little 
deeper  than  usual  brought  up  some  docu¬ 
ments  that  he  had  not  examined  for  months. 
Lying  on  top  of  all  was  a  questionnaire. 
It  was  three  months  old,  and  the  reply  was 
expected  within  a  week.  The  old  familiar 
interrogation  points  looked  up  at  him  with 
a  demoniacal  grin,  and  the  Schoolman  was  a 
boy  again,  wondering  what  the  penalty 
would  be  for  shirking  his  task. 

He  does  not  often  dream,  but  that  night 
he  thought  himself  in  the  line  approaching 
the  portal  supposed  to  be  guarded  by  Saint 
Peter.  He  tried  to  recall  the  few  occasions 
when  he  had  been  of  some  service  to  his 
fellow  men,  hoping  for  much  forgetfulness, 
and  cheering  himself  mostly  by  the  thought 
that  in  this  age,  when  even  the  most  hard¬ 
ened  criminals  are  put  on  probation,  he 
might  be  given  another  chance.  Then 
word  came  down  the  line  of  the  fate  in  store 
for  the  Schoolman,  and  whatever  com¬ 
placency  he  had  been  able  to  summon  up 
was  swept  away  in  a  flood  of  hopeless 
terror,  so  overwhelming  that  he  was  shocked 
into  merciful  wakefulness. 

He  was  to  be  given  a  questionnaire! 
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THE  CONTRACT  PLAN:  ITS  WORKING 

Alice  Rice  Cook 


(The  Roman  pedagogue  had  little  reason  to  be  bothered  much  with  adjustment;  his  class  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  boy.  We  have  blundered  along  with  mass  instruction  for  several  hundred  years.  But 
this  generation  with  its  Pueblo  Plan,  Batavia  Plan,  Elizabeth  Plan,  Burke’s  Experiment,  and  Morri¬ 
son’s  Mastery  Plan,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  reduce  the  absurdities  based  on  the  theory  of  that  never  dis¬ 
covered  element,  “the  average  child.”  It  is  teachers  like  Miss  Cook,  who  are  glad  to  put  hope  and 
enthusiasm  into  new  and  constructive  ventures,  who  here  and  there  will  pioneer  us  into  more  produc¬ 
tive  teaching.  Miss  Cook  is  a  cheery  member  of  a  private  school  faculty  in  New  York  City.] 


ET  year  the  challenge  of  the  Dalton 
Plan  led  me  to  experiment  along  some 
of  its  fascinatinglines.  At  first  thought 
it  would  seem  that  a  large  city  high  school 
was  not  the  ideal  ground  for  such  experi- 
I  mentation,  but  I  was  optimistic.  I  was 

presented  with  six  classes  of  first  and  second 
year  Commercial  English  as  my  quota  for 
the  year.  Thinking  it  would  be  best  to 
experiment  first  with  one  class,  I  chose  “  lA,” 
as  the  pioneer  class,  a  very  joyous  group  of 
}  first  year  youngsters.  Very  simply  I  ex¬ 

plained  the  Dalton  Plan  to  them  as  a  plan 
in  which  the  pupils  were  free  to  work  at  their 
own  rate  of  speed,  within  a  set  time-limit,  at 
work  given  in  the  form  of  a  contract.  The 
class  room  became  the  laboratory  where  the 
pupil  might  experiment  in  company  with  the 
other  pupils  and  the  teacher.  I  explained 
to  them  that  it  was  usual  for  the  teacher 
to  present  the  plan  of  work,  or  the  contract, 
to  the  pupils,  but  as  it  was  a  new  thing  to  me 
as  well  as  to  them,  if  they  decided  to  attempt 
the  experiment,  I  should  ask  them  to  help 
me  make  the  contracts.  After  a  very  frank 
discussion  of  the  proposal,  about  which  I 
confessed  my  almost  total  ignorance  as  to 
the  probable  results,  a  vote  was  taken  as  to 
whether  we  should  try  the  plan  for  a  month, 
i  with  the  privilege  of  another  vote  at  the  end 

of  that  time.  The  vote  was  unanimously 
favorable,  for  they  courteously  saw  that  I  was 
anxious  to  see  the  thing  tried. 

The  next  class  meeting  was  devoted  to 
the  making  of  a  suitable  contract  for  the 
first  week.  The  chairman  of  the  day  (the 


daily  chairmanship  passed  automatically  up 
and  down  the  rows)  asked  that  each  pupil 
write  down  what  he  would  consider  a  fair 
week’s  work.  Then  what  creased  brows 
appeared !  Here  was  a  side  of  lessons  they 
had  considered  but  from  one  point  of  view 
before,  that  of  the  afflicted  doer.  The 
Chairman  gave  us  all  about  twenty  minutes 
in  which  to  work  and  then  he  called  for  the 
results.  There  were  six  read  aloud;  if  any 
English  teacher  had  ever  assigned  within  a 
month  the  amount  of  work  that  those  six 
had  outlined  for  a  week,  English  would 
have  been  the  only  subject  studied  during 
that  time.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see, 
however,  that  most  of  the  suggestive  con¬ 
tracts  touched  upon  all  sides  of  English  as 
known  by  the  pupils.  I  then  suggested 
that  we  take  four  divisions  as  a  starting 
point;  literature;  written  composition;  oral 
composition;  and  grammar.  As  the  period 
was  then  at  an  end,  each  one  of  us  contracted 
to  outline  a  week’s  work  under  those  four 
headings  and  to  present  the  results  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  class.  There  was  great 
excitement  around  after  school,  mixed  with 
honor  as  well  as  envy.  Members  of  my 
other  classes  asked  if  they  might  be  allowed 
to  “run  their  work”  as  they  put  it. 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  eager  English 
class  than  was  “lA”  the  following  morning. 
Before  I  could  get  away  from  my  hall  duties 
the  Chairman  had  started  the  discussion  by 
asking  certain  pupils  to  put  their  contracts 
on  the  board.  Several  of  these  were  surpris¬ 
ingly  comprehensive,  but  most  of  them  set 
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an  impossible  amount  of  work  for  a  week. 
So  then  we  counted  up  the  exact  number  of 
“English’*  hours  a  week  we  might  count 
upon.  The  result  showed  a  minimum  of 
seven  hours,  counting  the  homework  and 
classwork  time  together.  We  compared  and 
consulted  until  we  had  what  we  felt  to  be  at 
least  a  working  basis.  We  even  included 
extra  work,  the  completion  of  which  would 
lead  to  extra  credit.  The  class  voted  to  de¬ 
vote  one  of  its  four  weekly  periods  to  an  oral 
program  and  to  spend  the  remaining  three 
periods  in  laboratory  work.  The  written 
part  of  the  contract  was  to  be  handed  in  at 
the  end  of  the  week  although  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  it  corrected  and  checked  up 
during  the  laboratory  periods.  Then  we 
plunged  in! 

Of  course  we  had  an  exciting  time  and  soon 
found  that  English  was  much  more  of  an 
adventure  than  we  had  ever  dreamed.  After 
the  first  week  the  contracts  were  made  out 
by  me  with  the  help  of  two  pupils  appointed 
by  the  class.  This  is  one  of  our  early  con¬ 
tracts. 

ENGLISH  CONTRACT  FOR 
DECEMBER  i-8 

I  Purpose:  To  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  poems  by  a  poet  you  like. 
Choose  a  book  of  modern  poetry 
that  appeals  to  you  from  the  col¬ 
lection  in  the  school  library.  Read 
at  least  ten  of  the  poems. 

II  Purpose:  To  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the 
members  of  the  class  so  that  they 
will  want  to  find  out  more  about 
this  poet. 

Find  out  all  you  can  about  the 
poet.  Prepare  a  two  minute  floor- 
talk  to  be  given  on  Friday  about 
the  thing  that  will  arouse  the  most 
curiosity  in  the  class  about  the 
poet  or  his  work.  An  outline  will 
help  you  to  prepare  this  talk. 

Ill  Purpose:  To  master  the  meaning  and  use  of 
the  part  of  speech  called  adjective. 
Read  what  Hitchcock  has  to  say 
about  adjectives.  Make  a  list  of 
five  vital  questions  about  adjec¬ 
tives  and  their  uses  and  exchange 
with  your  neighbor  during  one  of 


the  laboratory  meetings.  Write 
the  answers  to  his  questions  while 
he  writes  the  answers  to  yours, 
then  help  each  other  by  correc¬ 
tions.  Write  a  paragraph  of  at 
least  thirty  words  in  which  you 
use  no  adjectives. 

IV  Purpose:  To  prove  to  yourself  that  you 
understand  how  to  write  ah  accur¬ 
ate  and  interesting  friendly  letter. 
Write  to  some  friend  of  yours 
about  the  poems  that  you  have 
been  reading.  Be  very  frank  in 
your  criticisms.  (Remember  that 
criticism  may  be  in  favor  of  any¬ 
thing  as  well  as  against  it). 

We  found  that  putting  a  definite  purpose 
at  the  beginning  of  each  section  made  it 
much  easier  for  each  individual  to  check  up 
his  own  work.  The  way  in  which  I  checked 
up  the  contract  work  was  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  for  it  meant  too  much  dependence 
on  my  mark  book.  I  placed  the  Roman 
numerals  designating  the  different  sections 
of  the  contract  in  my  book  and  as  I  corrected 
each  piece  of  work,  I  placed  the  result  in  my 
book,  not  always  as  marks  for  I  often  used 
check  marks  to  show  acceptance. 

The  laboratory  period  was  wholly  a  time 
for  individual  work  and  help.  Those  who 
wished  to  talk  with  me  wrote  their  names  on 
slips  of  paper  and  placed  them  in  a  pile  on 
the  table.  This  did  away  with  the  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  raised  hands.  There  was  complete 
freedom  as  far  as  moving  around  in  the 
room  was  concerned,  the  only  restriction 
being  that  no  one  was  to  interfere  with  any 
one’s  else  work.  Each  pupil  was  responsible 
for  seeing  that  all  of  the  necessary  material 
for  his  work  was  with  him  as  well  as  for  see¬ 
ing  that  he  had  plenty  of  work  to  keep  him 
busy  during  the  whole  period. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  we  set  a  conference 
hour  for  the  discussion  of  the  new  plan;  to 
decide  whether  we  wished  to  continue  the 
new,  or  to  return  to  the  old  plan.  There 
were  several  questions  proposed  as  a  center 
for  discussion:  Is  the  contract  plan  more 
interesting?  By  which  plan  do  we  learn 
the  most  English  ?  What  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  contract  plan? 
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Perhaps  I  should  say  that  the  term  “contract 
plan”  was  of  their  own  invention,  for  they 
did  not  adopt  the  term  “Dalton  Plan.” 

The  discussion  was  very  enlightening. 
While  all  but  one  pupil  (a  girl)  were  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  plan,  there  were  many 
frank  criticisms.  I  shall  list  some  of  them 
as  they  were  offered.  “We  do  not  talk 
enough  now.”  “I  am  spending  too  much 
time  on  my  English.”  “My  mother  says 
she  wonT  let  me  read  so  much.”  “I  have 
never  been  down  to  the  library  so  much  as 
during  this  last  month.”  “I  wish  we  might 
use  this  plan  in  all  our  studies.”  But  the 
criticism  that  filled  my  heart  with  the  most 
joy  was:  “I  am  really  learning  how  to  plan 
out  my  time,  at  school  and  at  home.” 

I  now  felt  that  I  should  let  my  other 
classes  have  the  opportunity  of  experiment¬ 
ing  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  Instead  of  my 
putting  the  question  to  my  other  five  classes, 
I  asked  the  members  of  “I A”  if  they  would 
appoint  some  one  to  explain  the  “contract 
plan”  to  the  pupils.  The  boy  whom  they 
chose  was  just  the  one  for  the  job,  a  real  boy 
interested  primarily  in  football  and  track. 
After  listening  to  Jack’s  explanation,  the 
five  classes  voted  to  try  out  the  plan  for  two 
months.  I  used  the  same  plan  of  procedure 
as  with  “lA,”  asking  each  class  as  a  whole 
to  assist  in  outlining  the  first  contract  and 
then  appointing  a  committee  to  help  with  the 
succeeding  contracts. 

After  two  months’  trial  in  each  class,  the 
classes  voted  to  continue  the  plan  through 
the  rest  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
I  asked  each  pupil  to  write  an  essay  explain¬ 
ing  the  plan  to  the  uninformed  reader  and 
giving  his  individual  criticism  of  the  plan. 
I  shall  first  give  a  composite  opinion  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  pupils  and  then  give  my 
own  convictions  concerning  the  experiment. 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils 
there  was  but  one  pupil  (a  boy)  who  felt  that 
the  contract  plan  was  not  as  a  whole  better 
than  the  old  form  of  assignment  and  reci¬ 
tation.  He  contended  that  he  left  the  work 
until  the  end  of  the  week  and  so  was  unable 
to  complete  it  on  time.  It  was  not  hard  to 
find  out  from  consulting  the  other  teachers 


of  this  boy  that  his  work  in  all  subjects  was 
below  normal.  The  two  most  prevalent 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  were:  first, 
that  it  made  English  much  more  interesting; 
and  second,  that  it  made  it  necessary  to 
plan  one’s  work  judiciously  over  a  given 
space  of  time.  Some  suggested  that  the 
work  was  more  unified  under  the  contract 
plan;  others  that  their  acquaintance  with 
good  literature,  particularly  non-fiction,  had 
greatly  increased;  others  that  they  had  never 
got  a  firmer  grip  on  composition  and  gram¬ 
mar.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  plan 
seemed  to  be  that  there  was  a  great  temp¬ 
tation  to  let  the  work  slip  until  immediately 
before  it  was  due.  Many  students  wished 
they  might  continue  this  individual  plan  of  in¬ 
struction  in  English,  and  in  other  studies,  too. 
There  was  real  enthusiasm  for  a  method  that 
made  English  work  interesting  and  productive. 
As  I  look  back  on  the  year  I  feel  like  an 
explorer  who  has  succeeded  in  merely  glimp¬ 
sing  a  far-off  mountain  top.  I  feel  that  the 
method  of  the  contract  plan  may  be  a  so¬ 
lution  to  some  of  the  many  problems  of 
English  teaching.  The  pupil  sees  his  work 
as  a  whole;  he  has  to  plan  when  he  will  da 
that  work  in  relationship  to  his  other  duties; 
and  he  uses  for  individual  work  the  time 
formerly  wasted  in  recitation.  Thus  the 
method  of  individual  instruction  seems  to 
me  to  be  vastly  superior  to  other  methods. 
The  weak  point  of  the  plan  is  that  each 
pupil  in  a  given  group  is  working  on  the  same 
contract.  To  make  the  method  really 
function,  an  individual  contract  must  be 
made  for  each  child.  The  content  of  the 
contract  will  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the 
child,  his  previous  background  and  training, 
and  his  interests  and  needs.  No  two 
children  come  to  high  school  with  even  the 
same  experience  in  reading,  to  say  nothing 
of  having  the  same  capacities  or  interests. 
I  can  hear  the  groans  and  shouts  of  “im¬ 
possible.”  What  would  then  become  of  our 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  English 
courses  if  each  child  worked  at  his  own  rate 
of  speed  ?  After  the  abolition  of  English  for 
courses  might  come  the  millenium  of  English 
for  pupils  I 
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IF  IT  be  true  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  what  a  man  reads  and  what  he 
is,  it  is  high  time  that  the  people  of 
America  were  aroused  to  the  situation  which 
now  exists  in  this  country.  With  “gutter 
literature”  rising,  it  is  necessary  for  this 
nation  to  take  account  of  stock.  This  is  not 
another  “alarmist”  article;  it  is  an  attempt 
to  analyze  a  recognized  situation  and — what 
is  perhaps  more  important — to  try  to  find  a 
way  out. 

The  Situation 

“Everywhere,”  says  Calvin  O.  Davis, 
“speakers  are  denouncing  the  youth  of  the 
day — their  vulgarity,  ill  manners,  laziness, 
dishonesty,  disrespect  for  law,  and  general 
inefficiency  and  callousness.”^  To  what 
extent  youth  is  to  be  blamed  and  to  what 
extent  pitied,  most  thinkers  on  the  subject 
are  uncertain.  Surely  a  part  of  the  general 
laxity  is  due  to  environment,  for,  as  Mr. 
Davis  continues,  “Children  and  young 
people  are,  to  a  large  degree,  imitative  in 
their  responses.  .  .  .  Adolescent  youths 

are  notorious  readers.  They  take  from  the 
printed  page  many  of  their  most  lasting 
impressions  respecting  art,  religion,  morals, 
citizenship,  and  beliefs  in  general.” 

What  are  they  getting  from  the  printed 
page  ?  “  There  are  certain  kinds  of  dirty  post¬ 
cards,  smutty  magazines,  erotic  ‘jazz’  novels, 
risque  plays,  and  salacious  motion  pictures 
offered  freely  to  the  young.”*  “Our  news¬ 
stands  are  cluttered  with  a  most  astounding 

‘“The  Rising  Tide  of  Vulgarity,”  Calvin  0.  Davis  in 
Journal  of  Education,  April  22,  1926;  p.  431. 

‘“Letter  to  a  Censor,”  Survey,  April  15,  1925;  p.  107. 


collection  of  the  most  objectionable  maga¬ 
zines  and  no  one  so  far  has  pointed  to  the 
danger  that  lurks  in  these  lurid  pages.”* 
“Every  news-stand  is  dripping  with  maga¬ 
zines  the  entire  purpose  of  which  is  to  sug¬ 
gest,  to  arouse,  to  gratify  eroticism,  under  the 
thinnest  veil  of  a  language  from  which  cer¬ 
tain  words  are  excluded  (by  legal  advice) 
and  by  plots  which  always  turn  aside  before 
the  obvious  conclusion.”* 

“Within  the  last  year  or  two,  a  whole  new 
type  of  periodical  has  sprung  up  in  this 
country — most  of  it  new  in  substance  and 
all  of  it  new  in  that  it  is  now  displayed  openly 
where  anyone,  of  any  age,  who  possesses  the 
requisite  ten  or  twenty  cents,  may  walk  up 
and  buy.  The  simplest,  most  accurate 
phrase  by  which  to  describe  it  is  ‘gutter 
literature’.”* 

The  Extent 

The  mere  existence  of  such  matter  is  not 
what  is  important.  Vile  stuff  of  this  sort 
has  always  existed  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist.  The  amazing  thing  at  present 
is  the  extent  to  which  this  trash  is  being 
read,  if  circulation  figures  are  any  guide. 
One  estimate  says,  “The  joint  circulation  of 
such  magazines  is  sufficient  to  put  a  copy 
in  the  hands  of  one  out  of  every  five  or  ten 
readers  in  the  United  States.”*  Another 

‘“Sense  or  Censorship?”  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon 
in  Woman  Citizen,  April  4,  1925;  p.  9. 

‘“Dirt,”  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  March  6,  1926; 
p.  605. 

‘“Gutter  Literature,”  E.  W.  Mandeville  in  New  Repub¬ 
lic,  February  17,  1926;  p.  350. 

•“Dirt,”  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  March  6,  1926; 
p.  60s. 
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says  that  “the  combined  yearly  circulation 
of  twenty  of  the  largest  magazines  which 
devote  their  pages  to  exploiting  sex  rises  to 
the  huge  total  of  55,560,00x3  actually  pub¬ 
lished,”  thus  indicating  that  the  number  of 
readers  of  single  copies  reaches  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  222,240,000.^  Another  believes 
that,  “If  its  spread  is  not  checked,  it  will  be 
possible  to  say  of  the  United  States  one  of 
the  worst  things  that  can  be  said  of  any 
nation — ‘that  its  people  are  steeped  in  dirty 
literature’.”* 

The  Appeal 

Who  are  the  readers  of  this  mental  poison? 
“The  small-town  people,”  one  writer  tells 
us,  “respond  more  keenly  to  the  new  litera¬ 
ture  because  they,  having  more  leisure  than 
big-town  dwellers,  are  always  more  avid 
readers  of  all  sorts  of  periodicals.”®  “These 
journals  base  their  appeal  on  the  fact  that  for 
the  average  man  .  .  .  and  woman, 

leading  the  common  existence  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  only  partly  literate,  with  limited 
financial  resources,  real  life  is  a  drab,  dull, 
and  sordid  affair.  For  such  individuals, 
the  keenest  pleasure,  and  almost  the  only 
pleasure,  comes  with  temporary  escape  into 
a  world  of  illusion  and  fantasy.”^  Some¬ 
thing  more  healthful  must  be  found  to 
counteract  this  “literature  of  escape.” 

The  Danger 

That  there  is  a  real  danger  here  cannot 
be  denied.  When  a  girl  has  been  caught  by 
trashy  stories  “you  can’t  turn  her  back  to 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  and  I  don’t  know  what 
you  can  send  her  forward  to.”®  “When 
boys  and  girls  in  their  ’teens  are  poisoned  by 
such  pollutions  the  doors  have  been  flung 

^“America  First  in  Lewd  Literature,”  Literary  Digest, 
September  19,  1925;  p.  33. 

*  “Sex,  Art,  Truth,  and  Magazines,”  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  in  Atlantic,  March,  1926;  p.  388. 

*Ibid. 

*  “Gutter  Literature,”  E.  W.  Mandeville  in  New  Repub¬ 
lic,  February  17,  1926;  p.  350. 

‘“Is  Reading  a  Virtue?,”  Mary  Katherine  Reely  in 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  April,  1926;  p.  245. 


wide  open  for  sex  irregularities.”*  Yet  we 
find  that  there  are  “whole  communities  who 
think  nothing  whatever  about  what  their 
boys  and  girls  are  reading  during  their 
leisure  time,  but  are  very  careful  about  their 
public  libraries.”’ 

We  may  with  Hendrik  van  Loon  express 
“a  profound  astonishment  that  nothing  has 
ever  been  done  to  stem  the  tide  of  that 
mushy  filth  which  under  the  disguise  of 
‘true  stories’  and  ‘confessions’  threatens  to 
destroy  the  less  intelligent  part  of  our 
younger  generation  and  fills  our  high  schools 
and  backwater  colleges  with  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  atmosphere  of  defunct  garbage,” 
for,  as  he  says,  “Everybody  in  our  opulent 
Republic  is  possessed  of  fifteen  cents,  and 
fifteen  cents  or  a  quarter  will  give  him 
enough  smut  to  keep  him  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  for  a  whole  week.”* 

Our  chief  concern  as  educators  is  with  the 
proper  use  of  leisure  time.  “If  we  could 
join  together  and  teach  our  boys  and  girls 
how  to  spend  their  leisure  time  and  what 
recreation  really  means,  that  nothing  which 
does  not  re-create  can  be  called  recreation 
.  .  .  then  we  should  have  none  of  this 

trouble  that  is  worrying  us.  .  .  .  The 

newspaper  has  become  very  cheap,  maga¬ 
zines  have  become  cheap  in  order  to  sell 
themselves,  and  because  there  are  so  many 
and  because  they  are  so  cheap  they  are  be¬ 
coming  worse  and  worse.  .  .  .  We  read 

the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Our  boys  and  girls 
are  reading,  5,  10,  and  15c  magazines  of  the 
time.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  our  children 

don’t  read  these  magazines,  but  we  can’t  be 
sure  that  they  don’t.  ...  It  isn’t  that 
they  can  throw  off  the  influence  and  forget  it. 
They  don’t  forget  it  and  it  comes  back  at  the 
most  critical  point  of  their  life.”* 

Like  tendencies  are  to  be  seen  in  the  arts 
allied  to  literature.  “Of  all  the  insidious 

‘“Vicious  Magazines  and  Pictures,”  Phillip  Yarrow  in 
School  News  and  Practical  Educator,  May,  1926;  p.37. 
’’  “Recreation  of  Social  Standards  of  School  Children,” 
in  New  Mexico  School  Review,  April,  1926;  p.  10. 
•“Sense  or  Censorship?,”  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon  in 
Woman  Citizen,  April  4,  1925;  p.  9. 

‘“Recreation  of  Social  Standards  of  School  Children,” 
in  New  Mexico  School  Review,  April,  1926;  p.  10. 
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forces  that  are  tending  to  break  down  moral 
fibre  in  America  today  the  most  influential 
is  the  drama  as  represented  on  the  stage, 
at  the  motion  picture  house,  and  in  the  so- 
called  comic  sections  of  the  newspapers,” 
says  Calvin  O.  Davis.^  Mr.  Davis  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  quote  Channing  Pollock,  the  play- 
right,  as  follows:  “Personally,  I  deplore 
nudity  on  the  stage  less  than  constant  insis¬ 
tence  upon  the  notion  that  the  only  success 
worth  while  is  that  which  results  in  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  six-cylinder  car;  that  culture,  educa¬ 
tion,  tranquillity  are  negligible  things  in  life; 
that  the  important  factors  in  our  existence 
are  rich  men,  chorus  girls,  criminals,  and 
women  with  a  past;  that  the  only  new  and 
important  situation  is  brought  about  by 
love  of  one  lady  for  another  lady’s  husband, 
or  by  the  question  of  which  graduated  con¬ 
vict  first  gets  the  pistol  out  of  the  table 
drawer.  ...  I  view  with  alarm  the 
prospect  of  a  next  generation  that  gets  its 
idea  of  humor  from  the  use  of  the  custard  pie 
as  a  projectile,  of  manhood  and  courage 
from  the  frequent  employment  of  the  six- 
shooter,  and  of  womanhood  and  romance 
from  the  standards  of  both  now  current  in 
Hollywood.”* 

The  danger  is  not  confined  to  these 
“smutty”  magazines  alone.  Many  of  our 
respectable  homes  contain  no  really  first- 
class  literature.  Many  library  tables  in  the 
Main  Streets  of  the  land  are  filled  with  the 
sort  of  magazine  which  prints  much  of  the 
“one-idiot-to-another”  sort  of  drivel,  as  a 
correspondent  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Woman* s  Home  Companion  characterizes  it.* 

Aside  altogether  from  the  threat  to  morality 
and  sound  judgment,  we  must  consider  the 
possible  menace  which  the  lower  class  of 
magazine  is  to  the  reading  world  as  a  whole. 
The  “one  great  danger  inherent  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,”  as  S.  T.  Moore  sees  it,  is  just  this: 
“Sound  finances  are  an  essential  of  any  pub¬ 
lication,  and  the  pornographic  press  is  a 
great  success  commercially.  Will  the  dirty 

*“The  Rising  Tide  of  Vulgarity,”  Calvin  0.  Davis  in 
Journal  of  Education,  April  22,  1926;  p.  431. 

•Ibid. 

^Woman’s  Home  Companion,  June,  1926;  p.  158. 


tabloids  make  such  inroads  on  the  reputable 
newspapers  that  the  latter  will  be  obliged  to 
elaborate  on  the  indecent  and  unsavory  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  day  in  order  to  hold  their 
readers?”*  The  same  thought  may  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  field  of  the  magazine! 

Possible  Ways  Out 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  but  two  avenues  of 
escape:  suppression  or  substitution.  Sup¬ 
pression  is  a  doubtful  method.  Like  a 
hundred-headed  Hydra,  the  forces  of  vice 
spring  up  again.  They  thrive  on  oppres¬ 
sion.  Legal  action  is  the  best  advertisement 
for  which  they  can  ask.  When  a  book  or 
magazine  is  held  up  to  public  scorn  as  being 
thoroughly  declasse,  the  curious  public  im¬ 
mediately  rushes  to  get  a  copy.  Our  boys 
and  girls  do  not  differ  from  their  elders  in 
this  respect.  To  pass  and  enforce  stringent 
legislation  concerning  this  type  of  reading 
matter  is  only  to  encourage  a  sort  of  literary 
bootlegging. 

The  method  of  substitution  is  perhaps 
slower  but  surely  more  lasting  in  its  effect. 
The  materials  are  at  hand  upon  which  we 
may  build  our  plan.  The  only  thing  es¬ 
sential  is  to  decide  upon  just  what  should  be 
done  and  to  bend  our  energies  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Substitution  and  Sublimation 

We  must  make  the  remedy  fit  the  case. 
No  more  theoretical  decision  can  be  expected 
to  work  in  a  practical  emergency  like  this. 
If  we  are  to  prepare  a  program  of  reading  as 
a  substitution  for  the  hit-or-miss  plan  of 
reading  now  carried  on,  we  must  capitalize 
all  the  forces  which  will  aid  in  making  the 
plan  effective. 

It  may  be  recognized  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  readers:  “The  simple  reader — he 
who  reads  without  any  particular  purpose  or 
intention,  chiefly  in  order  to  use  his  spare 
time;  the  intelligent  reader — the  person  who 
wants  to  know,  and  to  whom  books  are 
valuable  for  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
which  they  convey;  the  gentle  reader — the 

♦“Those  Terrible  Tabloids,”  S.  T.  Moore  in  Independent, 
March  6,  1926;  p.  264. 
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person  who  wants  to  grow,  and  who  turns  to 
books  as  a  means  of  purifying  his  tastes, 
deepening  his  feelings,  broadening  his 
sympathies,  and  enhancing  his  joy  in  life.”^ 
The  boys  and  girls  with  whom  we  deal  in  the 
secondary  school  belong  for  the  most  part  to 
the  first  group.  Happy  is  that  teacher  who 
can  bring  a  few  from  any  class  through  into 
the  second  or  perhaps  even  into  the  third 
group  of  readers! 

In  deciding  upon  a  program  of  reading  as 
the  proper  substitute  for  the  reading  of 
“smut,”  we  are  perhaps  making  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  assumption.  “Schools  assume  that 
reading  is  a  virtue  by  requiring  a  certain 
amount  of  reading  which  is  known  as  re¬ 
quired.  This  reading  is  selected  and  sup¬ 
posedly  of  a  certain  grade,  but  sometimes  the 
bars  are  lowered  to  let  in  very  popular  mat¬ 
ter — because  there  are  pupils  who  won’t 
read  anything  else.  And  they  must  read  !”* 
This  same  writer  goes  on  to  consider  when 
reading  is  not  a  virtue.  She  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  “reading  is  not  a  virtue 
when — (i)  it  separates  the  child  from  active 
life;  (2)  it  encourages  one  to  take  only  a 
vicarious  part  in  public  events;  (3)  it  takes 
the  place  of  first-hand  observation;  (4)  the 
matter  read  is  trash;  (5)  it  is  done  for  credit; 
(6)  it  is  a  mere  time-killing  occupation;  (7)  it 
is  all  of  a  kind.” 

“This  is  the  point  of  view  that  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  directing  the  reading  of 
young  people,”  she  says:  “not  that  reading 
will  develop  a  literary  sense  or  increase  the 
vocabulary y  hut  that  it  will  enlarge  the  world.** 
She  finally  decides  that  “reading  is  a  virtue 
when  it  supplements  experience  and  per¬ 
mits  one  to  have  a  good  time  all  by  one’s 
self.” 

How  are  we  to  cultivate  in  our  boys  and 
girls  a  love  for  good  literature?  “No  set 
collected  by  any  expert  on  children’s  reading 
will  ever  take  the  place  of  a  library  where  a 
child  can  browse  and  hunt,  and  find  things 

*“Wayt  to  Arouse  Interest  in  Books  and  Outside 
Reading,”  Nellie  M.  Campbell  in  Popular  Educator, 
November,  1925;  p.  138. 

*“Is  Reading  a  Virtue?,”  Mary  Katherine  Reely  in 
ffisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  April,  1926;  p.  245. 


out  for  himself.”*  A  library  room  or  corner 
in  the  school  building  is  the  first  step  in  the 
campaign. 

A  School  Library 

School  libraries  are  not  innovations.  In 
place  of  the  “collections  of  books”  which 
used  to  be  found  in  some  school  buildings, 
real  libraries,  often  with  trained  librarians, 
are  to  be  found  now  in  many  schools.  “The 
school  library  is  the  headquarters  for  many 
reading  clubs  conducted  by  teachers  and 
librarians  working  in  cooperation  .  .  . 

it  becomes  the  social  center  of  the  school.”* 
“Assisting  the  teacher-librarian  in  the  small 
school  should  be  the  .  .  .  library  club 

or  committee”  of  students.® 

What  we  may  expect  from  a  classroom 
library  has  been  summed  up  thus:  “(i)  The 
continued  popularity  of  fiction  with  the 
children  of  our  upper-elementary  grades; 

(2)  greater  opportunity  for  initiative  and 
originality  in  the  pupils’  choice  of  reading; 

(3)  an  opportunity  by  which  the  teacher  may 
diagnose  individual  differences  of  children; 

(4)  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 

for  the  proper  study  of  the  child’s  vocational 
interests;  (5)  a  method  of  training  children 
along  the  lines  of  good  literature;  (6)  a  proper 
basis  for  the  development  of  oral  English 
.  .  .  (7)  the  development  of  the  habit  of 

healthy  use  of  leisure.”® 

The  Literary  Club 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  library 
will  stimulate  the  formation  of  literary  clubs 
for  the  reading  and  appreciation  of  sound 
and  current  literature.  The  author  of  this 
article  has  elsewhere  described  in  detail  the 
Magazine  Appreciation  Group  which  he  es¬ 
tablished  in  connection  with  his  own  teach- 

*“The  Five-Mile  Book  Shelf,”  Maud  Dutton  Lynch  in 
Forum,  June,  1926;  p.  889. 

School  Libraries  Should  Provide  for  Mental  Growth 
Throughout  School  Life,”  Adeline  S.  Zachert  in  School 
Life,  May,  1926;  p.  179. 

‘“The  Small  Secondary  School  Library,”  W.  H.  Bristow 
in  The  Library  Journal,  May  l,  1926;  p.  417. 

•“The  Classroom  Library  as  a  Factor  in  Reading 
Motivation,”  Calvin  Newell  in  Washington  Education 
Journal,  April,  1926;  p.  245. 
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ing.*  Countless  experiments  of  this  sort 
have  been  tried  and  proved. 

However,  “schools  frequently  form  book 
clubs  as  extracurricular  activities,  and  the 
students  who  already  like  to  read  find  in 
them  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  profit;  but 
such  a  plan  is  almost  sure  to  fail  in  reaching 
the  one  who  needs  it  most,  the  student  who 
has  no  interest  in  books.”*  In  the  last 
analysis,  then,  it  is  the  classroom  teaching, 
adequately  supplemented  by  book  clubs  and 
libraries,  which  will  form  the  back-bone  of 
the  effort  to  build  up  desirable  reading 
habits. 

Literary  Appreciation  in  the  Classroom 

“The  difficulty  with  much  of  our  teaching 
of  literature  is  that  we  teach  ‘about  litera¬ 
ture’  but  not  enough  literature.”*  Outline 
courses  in  the  history  of  literature  may  be  all 
right  in  the  specialized  work  of  the  college 
department  of  English,  but  they  have  no 
function  in  the  life  of  adolescents. 

“The  chief  .  .  .  business  ...  of 

the  teacher  of  literature  ought  ...  to 
be  the  creation  for  the  student  of  ideals  of 
beauty  and  of  character.  The  prime  func¬ 
tion  of  the  instructor  ought  to  be  to  ‘teach 
men  and  women  what  is  and  what  is  not 
beautiful,  what  to  select  and  what  to  re¬ 
ject’.”^  “The  tendency  to  limit  pupils 
to  a  few  books  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  modern  education.”*  “We  no  longer  tell 
our  boys  and  girls  what  to  think  by 
memorizing  textbooks.  We  advise  them 
to  procure  information  from  many  sources, 

^“Exalting  the  Magazine,”  Reginald  Stevens  Kimball 
in  English  Journal,  April,  1925. 

•“The  Book  Club,”  Genevieve  Duguid,  Illinois  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin  XVIII.  8  (April, 
1926). 

•“The  Small  Secondary  School  Library,”  W.  H. 
Bristow  in  The  Library  Journal,  May  i,  1926;  p.  417. 

•“Why,  Then,  Teach  Literature?”  C.  J.  Webber  in 
Education,  December,  1925;  p.  241. 

‘“The  Small  Secondary  School  Library,”  W.  H.  Bristow 
in  The  Library  Journal,  May  i,  1926;  p.  417. 


books,  periodicals,  etc.,  to  compare  them, 
reach  conclusions,  and  report  their  findings 
and  opinions  to  their  teachers  and  class¬ 
mates.”® 

This  is  so  because  “the  importance  of  the 
study  of  literature  is  due,  not  so  much  to 
what  literature  is,  as  to  what  it  does.  .  .  . 

The  humanizing  power  of  literature,  ‘when 
brought  among  the  tasks  of  real  life,’  is  the 
reasons  why  educators  have  always  been 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  its  study. 
There  is  a  vital  connection  between  our  na¬ 
tional  life  and  our  national  literary  taste; 
and  if  the  teaching  of  literature  is  killing 
interest  in  poetry  and  destroying  love  of  good 
reading,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern.”* 

Using  Current  Literature 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  teaching  high  school 
and  college  students  to  use  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  magazines.  I  would  not  supplant  the 
classics  in  the  literature  class,  but  I  would 
find  time  to  make  students  acquainted  with 
the  sources  of  the  classics  of  the  future  as 
well  as  of  times  past.  I  believe  that  the  way 
to  counteract  the  malicious  influence  of 
lewd  and  suggestive  literature  is  not  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  campaign  of  suppression,  but  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground,  to  take 
magazine  reading  for  granted  and  therefore 
to  make  available  magazines  of  the  better 
sort — in  the  library,  in  the  classroom,  and  in 
the  home — and  to  bend  every  effort  to  help¬ 
ing  the  boys  and  girls  to  find  the  type  of 
literature  which  will  at  once  interest  and 
help  them  and  build  lasting  habits.  A 
judicious  admixture  of  magazine  reading 
with  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  more  in¬ 
sistence  on  reading  for  pleasure  rather  than 
for  analysis  of  literary  style,  has  untold 
possibilities  for  improving  the  reading  tastes 
of  the  nation. 

•“  School  Libraries  Should  Provide  for  Mental  Growth 
Throughout  School  Life,”  Adeline  S.  Zachert  in  School 
Life,  May,  1926;  p.  179. 

•“Why,  Then,  Teach  Literature?”  C.  J.  Webber  in 
Education,  December,  1925;  p.  241. 


"^[0  PICTURES  at  all  are  better  than  bad  ones  in  the 
school  room”  says  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Brewster,  president  of 
Chicago  Public  School  Art  Society.  Portrait  by  Glyn  Philpot 
Sff  Mrs.  Brewster’s  article,  “A  Public-School  Art  Society.” 


4ILDREN  like  it  and  it  is  good  art.  “Infunca  Margherita 
by  Velasquez.  See  article:  “A  Public-School  Art  Society. 


:he  middle  grades,  Van  Gogh’s  “Garden  in 
See  article:  “A  Public-School  Art  Society.” 
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